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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Durinc August the gravity of the situation in Europe 
increased. This is caused by the direct activities of Germany 
in her attack on Austria which she intends to 
bring under German dominion in disregard— 
but that is nothing new—of her pledges at 
Versailles and elsewhere. The position of affairs is so 
serious that it is a matter of the most urgent necessity 
that the British and French Governments should take 
decisive joint action, so far they have only taken the kind 
of steps which are useless to Austria and are bound to lead 
to their own humiliation. Italy, on the other hand, has 
played a forward hand, but a lone hand and this, from 
the point of view of the future independence of Austria, is 
unfortunate. Austrians do not love Italy, they remember 
their old dominion over her Northern provinces and she does 
not appeal to them as a saviour. It would have been better 
for Austria if France and England had shown a more active 
European spirit and a livelier sense of what was occurring in 
the centre of that continent. For this feebleness our Govern- 
ment is to blame. We are disarmed, we have therefore very 
little power to enforce our policy, and we have been hitherto 
too much under the influence of pacifism for us to be able to 
make an effort to preserve the independence of Austria in the 
one way possible, namely, by appealing to France to make a 
demonstration of her strength. As this Central European 
affair is the most urgent question of the moment, for the whole 
treaty of Versailles goes by the board if Austria is swallowed 
by Germany, we think it may be useful if we briefly record 
the history of the last few weeks. 
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Durinc mid-July there was an intensive German aerial 
bombardment of Austria by leaflets abusive of the Govern- 
ment, leaflets that incited Austrians to rebel- 
lion. This action culminated in a demonstra- 
tion at Kiefersfelden which was promptly 
suppressed by Doctor Dolfuss, the Austrian chancellor, 
who insulated those Nazis who were on his side of the 
frontier. This particular effort to embroil Austria in civil 
war and in frontier fighting occurred on July 16, the day that 
the Four Power Pact was signed in Rome. We call our 
readers’ attention to this significant date which is very 
characteristic of German policy. For home consumption the 
attack on Austria, for the consumption of any foreigners 
foolish enough to be taken in, a Pact renouncing war. Need- 
less to say that our able Editors boosted the Pact with the 
usual NEW CONFIDENCE FOR EUROPE, and TEN YEARS PEACE, 
in their headlines, while their leader writers gave us columns 
of gush about the virtues of the new agreement. Those 
eminent statesmen of the Little Entente and of Poland, who 
did not fall for the Four Power Pact, were implored by The 
Times ‘“ to use their great influence in a constructive and not 
negative manner.” Before these weighty words were written 
Herr Hitler had taken them as his motto, and was ‘“ con- 
structively ’ engaged in a frontier incident which was intended 
to foment civil war in Austria, his native country. If The 
Times wanted “ construction ’ Herr Hitler was evidently their 
man. Needless to say Austria protested vehemently and 
continuously against the various outrages, but her protests 
produced not the slightest effect. Germany, it should always 
be remembered, looks upon violence and insolence as weapons 
to be used at her pleasure. At this time her only concern was 
to procure more aeroplanes. At the end of July Captain 
Goéring, the German Air Minister, expressed to our Air 
Attaché in Berlin a desire to buy 25 to 50 British aircraft, 
to which our Government replied that it could not “‘ counten- 
ance the sale of British aircraft . . . for purposes for- 
bidden by the Paris Air Agreement of 1926.””> The German 
press hushed up this affair as ‘‘ a British Press Canard,” but 
that is their usual form. 
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WHILE leaflets continued to fall on Austria broadcasting was 
also called into play, and German wireless stations near 
Austria poured a flood of vilification on Doctor 
Dolfuss and his Government. An appeal from 
him to Britain, France and Italy to protect him 
against Germany’s altogether outrageous attack upon a 
peaceful neighbour produced, on August 8, a protest from 
France. England had meant to protest, but refrained. 
Italy was even more detached. There is no difference of 
opinion between these three powers as to the necessity of 
preventing Germany from forcing Austria to join her ; Austria’s 
independence was especially safeguarded in the Versailles 
Treaty, and is regarded as vital to European balance. But 
how is this to be maintained under existing circumstances ? 
Once more the existence of the League of Nations and “‘ modern 
diplomacy ”’ have blocked the way to a settlement. England 
and France took the view that possibly Austria might appeal 
to the League directly, or that England, France and Italy 
might make protestations to Germany in view of the Four 
Power Pact. They thought the latter the best plan as the 
League had been shown to be an instrument of delay. Italy, 
however, would have nothing to do either with Geneva or the 
Four Power Pact. She preferred to work independently. 
England and France were therefore left to act alone. And 
they agreed upon the terms of an “ identic but not joint ” 
démarche to be made at Berlin on August 7. The protest to 
be on the grounds (1) of the Four Power Pact ; (2) Article 80 
of the Versailles Treaty; (3) the customary law of inter- 
national comity, a law recently invoked by Germany. At the 
last moment the British withdrew from the “ identic but not 
joint ” protest, meek as it was, and, on the strength of some 
German assurances given not to us but to Italy, expressed 
British “ satisfaction’’ with German promises to behave, 
while yet informing Herr von Biilow, the German Foreign 
Minister, of the démarche Britain had intended to make. It 
is an incredible story of “‘ yea and nay,” of “ riding with the 
hounds and hunting with the hare.” It did not save us from 
insult. The British Government’s protest, which was not 
made, was answered all the same. Herr von Biilow, the 
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German Foreign Minister, said that the German Government 
did not regard the Four Power Pact as germane to the question, 
that there had never been any breach of treaty of any kind on 
the German side, and that Germany regarded British and 
French interference as inadmissible. This reply gave great 
satisfaction to Germany. It was followed by an official 
statement issued in Berlin to the effect “ that no promise has 
been made by the German Government either to England or 
to France that Germany will cease its broadcasting propaganda 
against Austria . . . neither England nor France [have] 
the right to refer” to conversations held with Italy. 


THE usual pro-Germans, with their usual cortége of mugs, got 
to work to show that Germany’s smooth answer to Italy that 
she would be a better neighbour to Austria was 
her “‘ true voice,” and her insolent reply to 
Great Britain and France merely issued for 
home consumption. This reasoning, unfortunately, over- 
looks the fact that German broadcasting propaganda has 
intensified during the month of August, the several wireless 
speeches of Herr Habicht on Austria having been vitriolic. 
Nazi bodies have also invaded Switzerland, searching for 
German documents. Germany has, in all this, had a 
diplomatic success, she has succeeded in driving a wedge 
between France and Italy and in riding off England. Italy’s 
role although predominant has also become very obscure. 
Signor Mussolini is an astute man, and in this Austrian affair 
he is not disinterested. The statesmen of all nations, except 
those of England, are guided by the desire to serve the interests 
of their own country. They are often prepared to work with 
other nations, but they think first of their own. It might be 
to the immediate advantage of Italy to leave France high and 
dry and make a bargain with Herr Hitler, so that Italy 
remained neutral in the Austrian affair and received due 
reward. In any case, without assurances from England and 
France of their support, Signor Mussolini could hardly be 
expected to resist Germany’s attack on Austria single-handed. 
He is, at the time of writing, engaged in negotiations both with 
Doctor Dolfuss, with whom he has had an interview, and with 
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Herr Hitler. These negotiations may not help to save the 
Treaty of Versailles and Austrian independence unless the 
British say at once, and strongly, that we are not prepared to 
allow Austria to be bullied. When England and France began 
divagating at Berlin about pacts and treaties, and England 
ran away, even from so mild a protest as had been intended, 
they necessarily left Italy the leadership of Europe. What 
will she do with it? The sands are running out. Some 
action should be taken before these lines reach our readers. 
Shall we be a party to the saving of Austria, or shall we leave 
her to the Scylla of Herr Hitler, or the Charybdis of Signor 
Mussolini ? 


THERE are three sorts of Pacifists: (1) those who are the 
paid agents of our enemies, and who work at undermining 
the British Empire for pay ; (2) those who, in 
the Secret Service lists of the German Empire 
before the war, were known as “ unconscious 
agents.”” These are the people—like certain of our public men 
and many bishops—who have identified themselves with every- 
thing anti-national ; and (3) large numbers of people who want 
peace intensely, but who have learned nothing from history 
about how to procure that blessing. This last group consists 
of perfectly well-meaning and patriotic people who have been 
led away by the phraseology of Class 2 (who are themselves 
largely affected by Class 1), and who, since the war, have 
formed the chief support of those who have brought us by 
slow stages to the impasse we are now in. But for the gen- 
uinely well-meaning peace-lovers, the Pacifists could not have 
brought Europe once more to the edge of an apparently 
bottomless morass. Now those who want peace, but who 
have followed the will-o’-the-wisp danced in front of them 
by the first two classes of Pacifists (the conscious and uncon- 
scious agents of anti-British policy), feel that they have been 
deluded. They do not yet know by whom, for they are 
mentally groping about, and wondering who they can now 
trust to tell them the truth. The answer is that they must 
try and think for themselves. If they learned in their school- 
books that paying Danegelt was good policy, if they think 
that Elizabeth should have allowed the Armada to land its 
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troops, if they think that Charles II showed statesmanship 
when he let the British fleet rot, and accepted French bribes, 
if they are of opinion that Napoleon should have been allowed 
to mop up any part of the world that he wanted, and that 
Englishmen, in those days, had nothing worth preserving, 
then, of course, they will think that we made a mistake in 
1914, and that we should have allowed Germany to make her 
spring upon Belgium and France, and, when she had digested 
these two morsels that we should have then welcomed her 
here, parted with our colonies, and paid whatever tribute we 
were asked for with a bright smile. If we had done these 
things, our young men at Oxford and elsewhere would have 
had no King or country, and that, no doubt, would have been 
a great relief to them. They would not have been required 
to say whether they would consent to serve in the German 
army, that would have been decided for them by others. 


But the bulk of our Pacifists do not actively desire the destruc- 
tion of their country, they are collaborating to that end, but 

only because they do not see clearly where 
~ eel the pacifist policy is leading. They want “no 

more war,” and to love humanity at large 
uninterruptedly. ‘“‘ Weare all brothers,” etc. They envisage 
a state of the world where the English can dwell beneficently 
and in a high moral position, shedding the light of their 
superior understanding on more backward nations, and 
gradually leading them to adopt free institutions, the com- 
mittee habit, the British week-end, cricket and The Times, 
while they assimilate their lives and customs, as far as the 
weakness of their nature permits, to those of their British 
patrons. This is vaguely the notion of those Pacifists who 
are not definitely Communistic or anti-national. Mr. Podsnap 
voiced the attitude of these Britons. It has not changed 
since his day. All the reforms that we are to encourage the 
benighted Dagoes to adopt—Dagoes are those who, to their 
misfortune, do not inhabit Britain—will be on the lines of our 
own admirable arrangements. The people who thought all 
this up originally, and who fastened President Wilson’s League 
of Nations upon a suffering world, were all Englishmen, and 
Englishmen without knowledge of the World. They were 
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determined to show the other nations how to be good, pure 
and peaceful. Great Britain, having all the territory she 
wanted, would abolish war, and gradually show the world how 
much better it would be to leave things in British hands. No 
more naughty fighting. Having got what we wanted, we 
proposed to guard it, not by our own strength and fortitude, 
but by getting other people to sign pacts. That was the 
scheme, it was not popular abroad, except in Germany. Our 
Allies knew that you cannot hold territory you will not fight 
for. The Germans saw the opening. They had lost the 
war, could they win the peace. This depended on Great 
Britain. Would she stand up for her ideals, or would she let 
everything slide ? 

THE question is, what is peace, is it to live in your own 
country under the institutions that have grown, as your 
language has, out of an ancient past? 
Is it the power of ordering, without let or 
hindrance, the internal polity of your nation ? 
Is it being ‘‘ free to live by no man’s leave, Underneath the 
law,’ made for your people by your people? If so, if you 
hold by what has been so made, you must be willing to defend 
it. You cannot have peace unless you are willing to preserve 
it when it is attacked by those who want to destroy your 
institutions, they are all summed up for English people in 
the phrase King and Country. It is not enough to say that 
you “do not want war.” We none of us want war, only 
some of us know that peace and liberty (and you can have no 
true peace without liberty) can only be preserved by those 
who are known to be ready to defend them. The efforts of 
the Elizabethans saved England from Spain. The bribes 
taken by Charles II and the evidence of our anxiety to avoid 
fighting in his day brought the enemy to the Thames, where 
we had to fight them before concluding a ruinous peace. 
Nelson saved us and our colonies. A League of Nations 
Union policy would have welcomed Spain, would have 
approved of Charles allowing the fleet to rot, would have given 
Nelson no ships and no guns, and would have had no Expedi- 
tionary Force with which to go to the rescue of Belgium in 
1914. We could have made no treaties because we could 
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never have kept them, and we should only have had “ peace ” 
—absence of fighting—when other people felt like letting us 
alone. Now the destruction of Great Britain is the aim of 
the first—and venal—group of Pacifists, and it is the aim of 
certain members of Class 2, who have been anti-patriotic go 
long that they are convinced that their own country is a blot 
on the face of the earth. But we are convinced that the bulk 
of supporters of the peace societies are merely distracted from 
reality by the moral tone of pacifist speakers, and that they 
did not, when they entered into their various leagues and 
unions, foresee the No King or Country attitude now adopted. 


Now, when the case is put like this, a great number of semi- 
Pacifists find they disagree with their own leaders. There 
are those who, while attending ‘‘ peace meet- 
ings’ and raising their hands in support of 
resolutions urging on the British Government 
to disarm, yet disavow Mr. Beverley Nichols and his white 
flag. These are men and women who are proud of Queen 
Elizabeth’s sailors, who reprehend King Charles’s attitude, 
and who, many of them, believe that Great Britain was right 
to stand by Belgium and France in the last great war. Their 
line is rather different. They were misled by the notion that 
the war of 1914-1918 was the last war ever to be fought. 
“Surely, having struggled so hard,” they say, ‘‘ we might 
expect peace.” We might, indeed, and what is more, we 
should have had it if our public men had had any sense of 
political direction, but many of them failed the country in 
the peace, some from fatigue, some from ill-will, and some 
from natural folly, so that there has been no leadership in 
international affairs, and propaganda has been left to that 
very doubtful body the League of Nations Union, which has 
been ardently supported by all the cranks and cowards in the 
country, re-inforced by a number of well-meaning and 
thoughtless people who thought that by saying “‘ No more 
war ” they could compass peace. These last are now bewild- 
ered. Germany is not, as they were told, longing for peace. 
She is, on the contrary, spoiling for war. France is not, as 
they were told, bellicose and swashbuckling, on the contrary, 
it is France, and France alone, that maintains peace in 
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Europe. This is now visible even to readers of the Manchester 
Guardian, and the knowledge that they have been mistaken 
about world affairs for 15 years must be very disturbing to 
them. Those of them who are candid-minded are trying to 
understand what is wrong, and to see, even at this eleventh 
hour, what Great Britain ought to do to help put European 
matters on a better footing. 


“ THINGS are in a very bad way, but I don’t see how we could 
have acted any differently,” is very often said. ‘“‘ Surely we 
were right to stand against France in her rigid 
line about the Germans, and to give the latter 
the benefit of the doubt, to hope that they 
would appreciate our attitude and realize we were their 
friends. Germany is a nation of strong character. There 
are over sixty million Germans. You cannot keep sixty 
million people in a subordinate place. We had to help them 
to recover their position. They were embittered and humi- 
liated by their defeat, surely it was wise to help them to regain 
their self respect. Without French intransigeance we should 
have done this. Had France been willing to yield, the policy 
of Locarno, etc., might have been a success, and the peace 
of Europe might have been insured for a couple of genera- 
tions.” So runs the argument still used by a few people, 
although many of those who held this language in the ’twenties 
have been silenced by the march of events in the ’thirties. 
They have been answered by the cold facts, and only occa- 
sionally, and then largely in official circles, do you hear it 
suggested that the policy pursued by successive British 
Foreign Ministers had any chance of success as a peace policy. 
Considered as a policy for putting Germany back into her 
former position, it was, of course, very successful. The 
question is whether that was wise, and likely to lead to the 
general peace of Europe, or whether it was likely to lead 
to the recrudescence of Germany’s old war policy. The 
Pacifists said it would make for peace. We said it would 
make for war. Which of us was right? ‘Oh, but,” says 
the Pacifist, “‘ we did not go far enough. If we had given 
way earlier to Germany, if we had let her have back Tan- 
ganyika, if we had, in fact, resisted the French more, and 
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encouraged the Germans to think that we did not want to 
humiliate them, things would have been very different.” 
And as a last remark, “ What would you have done? How 
would you have kept the peace? Sixty million people 
cannot be kept under.” Of course not, no one would have 
dreamed of keeping them “under.” But eighty million 
people (England and France) could have told sixty million 
people that they had got to behave properly and that they 
would never again find war a paying proposition. 


Our proper policy after the war was a very simple one. We 
should have considered British and Imperial interests first, 

and the interests of our former allies next. 
Paley Ske uld If we had carefully and quietly attended to 
matt these matters the world would not be in the 

mess it is. There was no question of “ humi- 
liating a beaten foe.” Germany had fallen upon Belgium, 
and France and Belgium, with the help of the British Empire, 
had beaten Germany, horse, foot and artillery. As the Vorwarts 
put the matter, the Emperors and Field-Marshals had chal- 
lenged the Doctors and Lawyers to fight, and the Doctors and 
Lawyers had beaten them. In 1918 Germany knew she was 
beaten, and that she had made a mistake in making her 
criminal challenge. She was perfectly prepared, with her 
obedient millions, to settle down and repair her own damage, 
but no sooner had the League of Nations got going in 1921, 
than Germany realized that here was a lever for altering the 
Treaty of Versailles. In finance she had another weapon. 
She had the support of the German Jews of New York and 
London. Now if the British had stood by the French, and 
they had both said: “‘ We are ready to be Germany’s good 
friends and neighbours, but we do not intend to let her regain 
her power to wound us again in this generation,’ Germany 
would have understood perfectly. War, for once, had not 
paid her. She had in the second half of the nineteenth 
century made three wars that paid handsomely. - In 1914 she 
had made an unsuccessful war, and had lost territory and 
wealth. She could have been got to settle down quite 
comfortably if we had made her understand that it would 
pay her to do so, but even at Versailles her representatives 
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saw that the British politicians were ready to slobber over 
her, and they knew they could count upon the solid German 
vote in America to influence matters there. The Armistice 
had, in fact, hardly been signed before our Churchills and 
Lloyd Georges were debating how to “ put Germany on her 
feet.”’ 


Prussia has never allowed her signature to stand in the way 
of her interests, and to all intents and purposes modern Ger- 
many is simply an enlarged Prussia. When 
the Treaty of Versailles was signed it bound 
France and England. Germany did not consider herself 
tied, while the U.S.A. was not bound at all. This put France 
and England at a disadvantage, but even so, the line of policy 
for Great Britain was clear. We should have renewed our 
pact with France in our own interest, we should have told 
the Germans that their treatment would depend upon their 
behaviour. If they kept to engagements, well and good, if 
not, we, with France, would remain in occupation of certain 
districts. A very few years of this policy would have kept 
the peace, for this is a policy that anyone can understand, 
and which really means something. We should not have 
needed to stay very long in Germany if we had shown that 
we meant business! Then the Germans of the City of London 
should have been told, as the German Jews of Paris were told, 
that loans to Germany were not favourably viewed by the 
British Government in view of the fraudulent bankruptcy of 
that country. The Finance Houses of London should have 
had their attention called to the fact that it is unwise to lend 
to a dishonest borrower. This simple advice would have 
saved millions to British investors, who would have been 
able to employ their money better elsewhere, and it would 
have enabled the Chancellor of the Exchequer to convert 
British securities to a 4 per cent. basis many years ago. The 
Dominions, who have never defaulted, would have greatly 
benefited by the supply of cheap money, for there is no 
doubt that the mass of loans to Central Europe at 6 per cent. 
or 7 per cent., which attracted investments for many years, 
kept up the price of money artificially. While the British 
Government pursued the course of ensuring peace in Europe 
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by supporting French policy and protecting the British 
investors, it should have kept a reasonable army and navy, 
adequate to our needs. This would have steadied the labour 
market here and have greatly helped the unemployment 
question. This policy was the right one, but in a war. 
wearied country it was not the policy of least resistance. It 
meant work and thought, tenacity and courage. None of 
these were forthcoming in sufficient quantities to stand against 
the flood of pro-German propaganda. 


Wuat the “ peace lovers ’’ who have unfortunately entangled 
themselves with the Pacifists of the League of Nations Union 
: now have to do is to cut themselves free from 
rs - the influence of men and women who have 
misdirected them, and who have proclaimed 
an era of peace, which they themselves were rendering im- 
possible. Let the League of Nations Union and similar bodies 
be left to those who in the past have always endeavoured 
to wreck the strength of Britain. They existed in Eliza- 
beth’s day, in the second Charles’ day, in Nelson’s day, 
when they secretly toasted Napoleon. Our decent peace- 
desiring folk should have nothing more to do with them, 
their misconceptions, and misstatements. What is wanted 
is a right about turn. The Conservative Party, under its 
present leadership, is walking away from all its principles. 
Let it elect a leader who will not consent to belong to the 
League of Nations Union, and half the battle for the country’s 
recovery will be won. Conservatism is incompatible with 
internationalism, of which tree the two fruits are Communism 
and Pacifism, and any candid inquirer who studies the matter 
will find that this is so. Conservatives should look where 
they are going. 
THE Oxford No More King or Country resolution puzzled 
more people than it shocked. How did it come about that 
young men of British nurture, whose very 
existence was due to the gallantry of their 
fathers and uncles in the late war, come to 
pass this anti-patriotic resolution ? Granted that the President 
of the Union was a Quaker, and therefore out of touch with 
what had occurred from 1914 to 1918, and that the Secretary 
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was an Indian (his caste was not mentioned), and that the 
general composition of Oxford, and the particular composition 
of the Union, are not what they were. Even then the affair 
was strange, until the League of Nations Union and its propa- 
ganda, so penetrating, so destructive, was remembered ; and 
the way in which our schoolmasters have flung themselves 
into the work of emasculating those under their charge. 
A shout of horror would go up from the British world if the 
headmasters of our schools were to propose emasculating 
our boys physically, but it is considered “ quite the thing ” 
for them to endeavour to destroy their moral manhood. Our 
schoolmasters are not the only agents of those who wish to see 
England disappear. Our pacifists are supported by libraries 
of literature, many Socialist and Liberal organs, by special 
magazines, and even by a very widely disseminated news- 
paper called The Children’s Newspaper, which goes to the 
schoolroom of many families and to most preparatory schools. 
Here there appears to be a very powerful advocate of the 
No King No Country school. In the number dated July 29 
there is an article headed Peace Background of the New World, 
with the following sub-headings: What Youth is Thinking, 
No More Conventional Rallying to Parrot Cries, and, in large 
capitals, War for King and Country. Observe the juxta- 
position of ‘‘ Parrot Cries’ and “ King and Country.” That 
is the keynote of the article which is very skilfully written. 


“It is not true that the young men of Oxford mean... any 
offence to the King who is one of the best friends of Peace in the world.” 


No mention of their allegiance. The King is only to be 
regarded as a kindly, peaceful man. 


‘“** King and Country’ is a phrase used to throw a false glamour 
of patriotism over anything and they will not have it.’ (Our italics.) 


Tuts phrase, ‘‘ False Glamour of Patriotism,” quoted as a 
sub-heading, is in large type. Here is the Children’s News- 
paper comment on this question :— 


“ 
—_, of The spirit of it [the Oxford resolution] which matters 
Patriotism ” most of all, is the encouraging fact that it is a definite protest 


against war. 
It is now half a year since the members of the Oxford Union startled 
the country by passing its motion, which was carried by 275 votes 
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against 153. When it was proposed to cross it out of the records, the 
Union decided by 750 votes to 138 to let it stand ; and stand it does, 
as evidence of what the educated young man of to-day thinks of war. (Our 
italics.) 
This determination of Oxford not to fight gives great pleasure 
to the writer of the article quoted. Nazis may come from 
Germany, or Bolshevists from Russia, but the thought that 
the young men of Oxford will get under their beds and let 
England slide, with its King and ancient polity, fills him with 
satisfaction. For, he points out, Oxford is not alone. Other 
Universities have done as much or more than Oxford :— 

Oxford Union was not the first University Debating Society to pass 
this resolution. University College, London, and Bristol University 
had previously passed it. But it was the public interest caused by the 
result at Oxford which led to the debating societies at other universities 
and colleges discussing and passing this now historic formula; and 
Manchester, Cardiff, Edinburgh, Leicester, and Bangor Universities ; 
Birkbeck College, Bedford College, and Northampton Engineering 
College, all in London, have followed Oxford. 

Aberystwyth University and the London School of Economics 
carried an even stronger resolution, while Glasgow modified it by the 
insertion of inverted commas round the words King and Country. At 
only three societies, those of Birmingham and Belfast Universities and 
Armstrong College, Newcastle, was it defeated ; while the authorities 
at Sheffield and Nottingham refused permission for the discussion ! 
The Universities of the Dominions have debated the motion, and 
Melbourne, Toronto, Manitoba, and Cape Town have passed it. 

We salute Birmingham and Belfast Universities and Arm- 
strong College, and we congratulate Sheffield and Nottingham 
on their authorities. May we respectfully express our great 
satisfaction at the fact that Cambridge shows a better spirit 
than her great rival ? 


Tuts Children’s Newspaper article explains much that was 
obscure. If from the nursery to the University the doctrine 
of cowardice is taught, some people will be 
found to adhere to it. The article is a danger- 
ous one because, well and moderately expressed, it gives 
publicity to anti-patriotism in its most enervating form, 
and with that air of reason which can be given to any proposi- 
tion, however egregious, by carefully chosen language. Here 
is some more of it :— 
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The question was: Are you willing to fight in a national war ? 
Seeing that we have declared war an outlaw, it is difficult for anyone 
who sincerely believes in his country’s honour, and in the provisions of 
the Covenant of the League and the Kellogg Pact, to answer in the 
affirmative. 

The Oxford motion has proved that there is a great body of informed 
and thoughtful people in this country who are seriously considering the 
organization of peace, and are casting off the shackles of an age which 
led men blindly back to barbarism instead of forward to a higher 
civilization. 

“Forward to a higher civilization” ! What misleading is 
here. It is precisely the defence of our own civilization that 
has been repudiated by the Oxford Union and the debating 
societies of those other Universities. Sooner than fight they 
have proclaimed their intention of jettisoning England, that 
is to say, 1,000 years of steady progress towards law and 
order. That is what the resolution means. And if the Editors 
of the Children’s Newspaper think that other people (not Eng- 
lish) will come from abroad to defend them and to prevent their 
offices from going up in flames when the Germans or Russians 
come here, if they think that the Kellogg Pact and the 
Covenant of the League will stop any predatory nation from 
taking what it wants, they must be very much more stupid 
than appears. 


Our English teachers appear in many cases to be very muddle- 
headed about International affairs. In France they are worse. 
; The Congress of the National Syndicate of 
enemy, French Teachers has recently been held in 
rance. Secure under the tricolour, the instruc- 

tors of youth, assembled together, voted a motion recommend- 
ing a general strike against the State in the event of a national 
war. We know how fond our professors and even our 
University debating societies are nowadays of the idea of 
abandoning civilization in the event of attack. Why do these 
men of some education and some historical knowledge profess 
the view that the culture of France (or England) and French 
and British efforts to advance humanity are not worth con- 
tinuing ? Burne-Jones used to say that, without France, 
Europe would have no form. Why do French teachers think 
this form valueless and unimportant, and why are they 
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willing to be conquered by Herr Hitler and his German 
barbarians ? The Débats has some pungent things to say of 
this gathering at which anti-national opinions of great violence 
were expressed. 

The Congress congratulated the pacifists, the conscientious objectors, 
all the “‘ resisters ’’ who individually refused to assist in national defence, 
It praised the pupil teachers who do not participate in military prepara- 
tion. It recommends to all its members to display their sentiments 
openly and by demonstration to show their opinions. It took care 
to underline its philosophy in three matters. Struggle against Capitalism, 
struggle against the spirit of war, resistance to war. . . . 

This debate (continues the Débats) shows the topsy-turvy spirit of the 
participants. The teachers know that ...no party (in France) 
desires war. But it does not suffice not to want war... . In 1914 
neither Belgium, France nor England, Italy nor Serbia wanted war. 
All had war forced on them by Germany. Does Hitlerized Germany 
seem to the Teachers’ Congress to be a guarantee of peace ? 

And the article ends by asking whether French national 
education consists in spreading anarchy. It is a pertinent 
question, and one that equally might be asked in this country, 
and we commend it alike to the President of the Board of 
Education and to the Governing Bodies of our Public Schools, 


On July 27 a pronouncement on Empire currency policy, 
signed by representatives of Great Britain, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, and India, was 
issued. This did not amount to very much 
in fact, but it pointed in the right direction, 
and no doubt we have to thank Mr. Bennett, Mr. Bruce and 
Mr. Forbes for this. We live in a topsy-turvy world. Had 
Mr. MacDonald been able to make the Economic Conference 
look like a “ success,” the Dominions would have been cold- 
shouldered. As the Conference was a resounding failure, our 
Mandarins were quite civil to the overseas British Ministers, 
and even mildly anxious to meet them in “‘ doing something ” 
for the Empire. The object to be aimed at, says the document 
we refer to, is the restoration of an international gold stan- 
dard (by which is evidently meant a managed gold standard), 
but there must first of all be a rise in the general level of com- 
modity prices, which would be more in keeping with the 
general level of costs of production. In the meantime, the 
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signatories would try to keep stability of exchange rates as 
between the countries of the Empire, and they considered 
that a common price-level policy should be aimed at. But 
“(4) ... the inflationary creation of additional means of 
payment to finance public expenditure was deprecated. . . ” 
This, no doubt, pleased Mr. Runciman. The most important 
passage occurs in Article 10: 


“ce 


. . . The undersigned delegations recognise the importance of 
stability of exchange rates between the countries of the Empire in the 
interests of trade. ... The United Kingdom Government has no 
commitments to other countries as regards the future management of 
sterling, and retains complete freedom of action in this respect.” 

One is very glad to know that we have no commitments 
to the dollar, but we should have been more pleased had we 
shown any signs of using that freedom to move towards an 
Empire currency, though it is something to have the London 
market encouraged to lend to the Dominions. As a result 
of this, Canada has come to London to borrow for the first 
time for twenty years. Her 4 per cent. loan had an over- 
whelming success, and went at once to a premium. This 
should encourage her to return, and is a beginning of the 
release of Canada from her bondage to the American dollar. 


THE Morning Post once observed that although we had not 
yet invented the unsinkable ship, we had produced the 
unsinkable politician. Mr. Arthur Henderson 
illustrates this aphorism. Thrown out of the 
House of Commons, by the wave of patriotism 
that cleansed that institution in 1931 of nearly all the inter- 
nationalist gang that have infected our politics under the 
guise of Socialism for the last twenty-five years, Mr. Henderson 
seemed to have no future. But pacifists in England and the 
enemies of this country abroad had got going before the 
election. Mr. Henderson had been chosen to preside over 
the Disarmament Conference at which pressure was put on 
Great Britain and France to reduce their strength in order that 
Germany and Russia or any other predatory power that 
coveted their goods should no longer have any trouble about 
getting them. Mr. Henderson, provided with an invitation to 
live in Geneva, was therefore installed with power to do as 
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much to weaken his country as he was able. There he 
remained, with intervals of visits home, for eighteen months, 
until the Disarmament Conference was visibly too great a 
failure to be able to go on. It was “‘ adjourned,” and Mr, 
Henderson started on a tour round the capitals of Europe in 
the hope that he could patch up something that looked like a 
gesture, an avenue, a whatnot, that he could call a result. 
People’s memories are very short in England. Who is Mr, 
Arthur Henderson ? Before he was allowed to devote himself 
to the task of weakening his country at Geneva, what was his 
record ? We turn to that invaluable work, Potted Biographies, 
where we find the following account of this man. During the 
early part of the war he was affected by the strong patriotic 
spirit of his class. In 1915, so far from wanting to disarm 
England, he wanted to arm her so as “ to free Europe from the 
evil of Teutonic domination.” On the strength of this attitude 
he was invited to join Mr. Lloyd George’s War Cabinet in 
1916. In the spring the terrible Russian revolution began, and 
in the summer of that year Mr. Henderson went to Russia. 
From Russia he appeared to return with changed views. He 
joined with the pacifist Ramsay MacDonald to organize an 
international meeting of Socialists in Stockholm. In conse- 
quence of his action in this matter, in August, 1917, it was 
announced that he had resigned from the Cabinet; for an 
account of this, see Potted Biographies. 


In January, 1918, after Russia had deserted the Allies and 
when brave men were straining every nerve to keep the enemy 
from overwhelming France prior to invading 

1918 ; “ 
England, Mr. Henderson signed a “ message 
to the Russian people ’’ denouncing “ militarism ” although our 
army was helping to save civilization. He was also apparently 
preparing for civil war in England. At this time he wrote :— 
“Democracy will not be so placable as it has hitherto been. Never 
before have we had such vast numbers of the population skilled in the 
use of arms, disciplined, inured to danger, accustomed to act under 
orders. When the war ends, this country and every other will be flooded 
with hardy veterans of the Great Campaign. Among them will be 
thousands of men who have exercised authority over their fellows in 
actual warfare, and who will be capable of assuming leadership again, 
if insurrectionary movements come into existence. We may be warned 
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by a perception of these facts that if barricades are indeed likely to be 

erected in our streets they will be manned by men who have learned 

how to fight, and not by ill-disciplined mobs unversed in the use of 

modern weapons, ‘ only to be easily overcome by trained troops.’ ”’ 

His appeal of 1915 to the workers, to back up the fighters, 
had been left far behind. Revolution seemed to be his aim. 
In July, 1918, while the British army was fighting the greatest 
battle of its history, Mr. Henderson began to feel that he 
must rescue his German comrades. Switzerland was already 
his Mecca. He got the Parliamentary Committee of the 
Trades Union Congress and the Labour Party to send him to 
that country to meet the Dutch Socialist Troelstra. The 
Imperial Cabinet refused him his passport. He seems then 
to have turned to work “for the cause” in France. The 
following is from Potted Biographies :— 

August 9, 1918: Monsieur Paul Hyacinthe Loyson, writing of the 
growth of defeatism in France, ascribes its origin to the I.L.P. of 
Mr. MacDonald and the U.D.C. of M. Morel; and “‘ likewise since 
July, 1917, and in far wider a measure, the recantation (coat-turning) 
of Mr. Arthur Henderson is responsible for the spread of Bolshevism in 
the French Socialist Party. . . . Of what avail will be the millions of 
American and British men on our front .. . if the very battlefield is 
torn up by civil dissensions under their feet ? 


In October, 1918, he started for Paris in company with 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. The crew at Folkestone refused to 
sail if they remained on board. Mr. Henderson’s character 
was remembered by the electors in 1918, 1922, 1923 and 1931. 
It was temporarily forgotten on by-elections in 1919 and 1923. 
He is now a candidate at Clay Cross, and one daily paper, a 
supporter of the National Government, actually suggested 
that no one should oppose him there. This cowardly counsel 
has fortunately not been followed. The election will occur 
on September 1, when it is to be hoped that Mr. Henderson’s 
record will be remembered. 


For some reason, perhaps for economy, perhaps for a different 
motive, foreign correspondents of the London daily press no 
longer tell us what is thought and said abroad. 
Much has been written in France about Mr. 
Henderson, his pressure on our allies to disarm, 
his reckless disregard of the future of Europe, his adherence 
to the phrases which he wishes us to believe are facts. His 
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recent trip to various heads of Governments was stigmatized 
in the French newspaper Rempart as Les Manifestations 
Inconvenantes de M. Henderson. 

The part played by vanity or ambition in these great international 
discussions is one of the absurdities of modern politics. Mr. MacDonald 
in London was ready for every risk to obtain a succés de prestige to make 
the Economic Conference continue. Mr. Henderson at Geneva is 
ready to give everything to Germany in order to prevent a check from 
occurring which would wound his vanity. He is totally indifferent 
to the consequences. 

Mr. Henderson’s attitude in Berlin was profoundly resented 
in France. The distinguished writer, Pertinax, voiced the 
general feeling of the French. After quoting the recent 
declarations of Herr Hitler and his colleagues, and having 
reminded his readers of the recent celebrations in Germany in 
honour of the murderers of Rathenau, assassinated because 
he was the German signatory of the Treaty of Versailles, 
a celebration attended by Captain Erhardt, Commander of 
the Naval Brigade, and other high officials, Pertinax went on 
to say :— 


“ce 


. as if nothing like this had happened, Mr. Arthur Henderson, 
President of the Conference of Disarmament, arrived in Berlin . . 
and under pretext of saving the peace, he is entering into pourparlers 
directed to diminishing French armaments in exchange for German 
promises to respect treaties. . . .” 

Mr. Henderson may possibly desire peace, but he evidently 
has no knowledge of how to achieve it. It is not to be secured 
by disarming the countries who wish to preserve it, and by 
kow-towing to the countries that wish to break it. 


Ir is not long since, under the arrangements due to our 
adherence to the League of Nations, we handed over our 
“mandate” to govern Iraq to the King of 
that country who, under cover of a “ con- 
stitution” camouflaged to simulate democracy, will rule 
assisted by such persons as he may select. When we retired 
from the country we had administered since the War, there 
was one very outstanding question, the position of the 
Christian Assyrians. We failed to safeguard them (safe- 
guarding is only possible with good will) and it was quite 
certain that trouble would ensue, the League of Nations 
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being as powerless to help them as it has been to help the 
Liberians and other oppressed peoples. Over 600 of the 
Assyrians, who are Christians, have now been massacred by 
the Iraquis, and their religious leader, the Patriarch, has 
been deported and deprived of his nationality. Those news- 
papers who support the League of Nations do not care for 
this further evidence of the colossal failure of that institution, 
and therefore we have not been told very much about the affair 
by their ‘‘ special correspondents.” Letters published have, 
however, been more informative, and one from Sir Arnold 
Wilson to the Times on August 19th gave the public much- 
needed information about the cause of the trouble. This 
is, of course, mainly due to the withdrawal of the mandatory 
power, but Sir Arnold Wilson, who is one of the greatest 
authorities of our time on Middle Eastern questions and on 
the Persian Gulf, goes into details :— 

“A trustworthy report which reached me last week from Mosul 
showed clearly that the Assyrians, than whom no people in Asia have 
served us more loyally or at greater cost to themselves, were being 
driven to desperation. They were ready last December to migrate 
as a body to Persia, where religious and racial toleration and public 
order are guaranteed, not by the League of Nations, nor by the ‘ moral 


responsibility ’ of his Majesty's Government, but by a strong and 
just ruler.” 


Strangely enough, these people do not believe either in the 
power of the League of Nations to maintain order, or in the 
efficiency of Great Britain’s protection now that she is without 
military means of enforcing it. 


Our responsibility, however, remains. Our cranks created 
the League of Nations, our public men forced it on a reluctant 

world, our Mr. MacDonald and our Mr. 
» Baldwin never tire of praising heaven for its 

existence. The Assyrians do not share their 
views. They wanted to escape from the inevitable massacre 
certain to be their lot when Great Britain had given Iraq 
“freedom.” They wanted to go to Persia, but they were 
discouraged by the fact that Persia would not accept them 
as a single community. They had petitioned to the Per- 
manent Mandates Commission of the League of Nations in 
vain; even though they declared that— 
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“it would be impossible for us to live in Iraq after the withdrawal of 
the Mandatory Power,” and [says Sir Arnold] they pressed for facilities 
to migrate to Syria, where France still enjoys the reputation, and 
has the ability and the intention, to protect minority interests. In 
deference, it is to be supposed, to British views, the French 
Government, whose local representatives were known to favour this 
solution, closed the frontier against them. 


Here follows an admirable thumbnail sketch by Sir Arnold 
Wilson of how the League of Nations works, or, rather, 
fails to work :— 
“The Permanent Mandates Commission realised the probable 
effect on the Assyrians of the admission of Iraq to the League of Nations. 
. . . Their misgivings were, however, allayed by the declaration made 
at the XXth Session that: ‘Should Iraq prove herself unworthy of 
the confidence which has been placed in her, the moral responsibility 
must rest with His Majesty’s Government.’ 
“They proceeded to devise paper safeguards, which must, in 
practice, be ineffective, as the onus of finding at any given moment 
a member of the League willing to champion their cause, in the event 
of a breach by Iraq of the ‘ minority’ provisions of the Declaration, 
rests with the minorities themselves. With the leaders under arrest, 
in gaol, in flight, or killed, what chance have they of being heard ?” 


WE call the attention of our Indian White Paper enthusiasts 
to the value of “safeguards,” and also to the value of 
assurances made by British officials at Geneva, 


Safeguards where they carry out the instructions given 
and 
( <n them by our Government of scuttlers. When 


Iraq was handed over, Sir Francis Humphrys, 
at present Ambassador to that country, declared that Moslem 
officials in that country could be trusted to show wisdom and 
tolerance to minorities, whether Kurdish or Assyrian. Here 
is Sir Arnold Wilson’s account of what happened when we 
withdrew :— 

“A few months after Sir Francis Humphrys’s declarations at 
Geneva some Kurds, goaded into rebellion by official ineptitude, were 
disposed of with the assistance of the Royal Air Force, which wiped 
out 40 villages with, it is believed, small loss of life. Now, apparently, 
it is the turn of the Assyrians ; let us hope, however, that the Royal 


Air Force will not, on this as on past occasions, be used to bolster up 
misgovernment.”’ 


And Sir Arnold reminds us that Assyrian levies are still 
guarding our aerodromes in Iraq, because we can trust 
them better than the Arabs. The Assyrian Patriarch, who 
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has been torn away from his people, is a very remarkable 
young man. He is the forty-ninth member of his family 
to hold the post of leader of the Assyrian Christians. He has 
held them against Soviet intrigues by the force of his per- 
sonality and his great influence. He is level-headed and 
disinterested, placing the welfare of his people above his own. 
He has always whole-heartedly supported Great Britain. 
The Assyrians are a fine and a loyal race—loyal to their 
leader, loyal to the British connection, which has not, 
however, protected them. 


THESE are the people whose friends are being killed and 
whose families are now scattered and starving among their 

hereditary enemies, while their leader is under 
_ ie Repay arrest. It is only too certain, as Sir Arnold 

says, that they can “no longer trust British 
promises.” They would rather be French subjects. The 
League of Nations is, as always, helpless to protect anyone 
(look at Liberia), and we should no longer allow people in 
England to be deluded into thinking that when Great Britain 
abandons a race, a tribe, a country, that the League can be 
any protection to them. We may salve our consciences by 
talking about Geneva when we take the line of least resistance 
and scuttle from our responsibilities, but we should know 
by this time that such talk is only uttered to make us feel 
less utterly base than we know ourselves to be. Our 
Government knows perfectly well that the protection offered 
by the League is bunkum, and we imagine that a good many 
people besides the Government know this, too. No candid- 
minded person can think that this international institution 
has any value as a preserver of peace. Rather is it an 
encourager of the warlike and predatory peoples owing to the 
fact that nations adhering to the League of Nations are— 
apparently—precluded from taking the immediate action 
which can often prevent war from breaking out. The 
existence of the League ensures an unopposed opening to 
any campaign. The Great Powers have lost the habit of 
acting together, the League cannot be summoned quickly, 
it can never take rapid action, and while it argues and dithers 
the whole of a brief campaign isover. We had an object lesson 
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in Manchukuo. So many of our bishops have continually 
ranged themselves with the enemies of our country that the 
Bishop of Gloucester’s letter to The Times on August 22, 
in defence of the Christian Assyrians, is most welcome. His 
lordship realizes our obligations to these people and that they 
have not been fulfilled. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT appears to have embarked upon a 
far-reaching scheme of socialisation in the United States, 
including control of prices, length of working 
hours, and wage regulations. The committees 
regulating these concerns are at work, and it is 
impossible at present to tell how his plans are going, although 
it would appear difficult for any country to be able to control 
such matters without armies of trained inspectors, and these 
America lacks. She has, in fact, very little Civil Service. 
Mr. Roosevelt believes that he can regulate wages, prices, and 
hours by agreement within the industries themselves. It is 


The American 
Experiment 


possible, but in an untrained and very undisciplined country, | 


this method cannot hope to be immediately successful. Out 
of a total of five million employers, one million are said to 
have qualified for membership of the National Recovery 
Administration by displaying a blue eagle sign. A National 
Administration Board has been established to deal with the 
other four million, and with labour disputes. When President 
Roosevelt started his ‘‘ recovery campaign,” he estimated 
that six million unemployed men would be re-employed by 
September 4. It is believed that nearly three million have 
actually been got back to work—no mean feat, if they can be 
kept in employment. If the general policy is to succeed, 
prices must rise faster than money wages, and real wages 
must, therefore, be reduced. The consumers also must be 
thought of. On August 14, Professor Ogburn resigned from 
the Consumers’ Advisory Board because he held that con- 
sumers’ interests were not being properly safeguarded. The 
Americans have a long way to go to prosperity, and they are 
willing to risk much in the attempt. Security does not so 
much appeal to them as to us, and experiments, whether 
successful or not, will interest them, and will not be so apt to 
be opposed in the U.S.A. as they are here. 
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WHATEVER the effects of President Roosevelt’s dictatorial 
actions in the United States, these decisions, if copied or 
applied in this country, where circumstances 
are wholly different, would prove a costly 
blunder. To arbitrarily force industry to lower 
the number of hours worked without at the same time lowering 
wages, would increase the cost of production to such a level 
as to enable our foreign competitors to knock us completely 
out of their markets, and even threaten the hold which tariffs 
have enabled us to have on our own. Any attempt to lower 
wages so as to counteract the proportionate increase of fixed 
overhead charges would not only encounter stout resistance 
from the trade unions, as well as non-trade unionists, but 
what is of even greater importance, would enfeeble that very 
purchasing power which it is the object of these measures to 
enhance. Certain huge industries and monopolies might be 
able to carry on under these conditions, but all the thousands 
of smaller enterprises, employing between them a very great 
proportion of those now in work, would find that though they 
can struggle on now, they would be forced either to cease 
business, or go into liquidation. Can anyone with business 
experience imagine that our staple industries, which are 
already encountering such severe competition from Japanese 
and other sources, owing to their lower wages and longer 
hours, could survive if the present high figures in the cost of 
production were further wantonly increased ? Expert know- 
ledge and experience are needed in almost every branch of 
activity in the twentieth century. Nothing is more surprising 
than the number of persons—no doubt well-meaning—who 
have no connection with either politics or business, but who 
consider it their job to come forward with theoretical sug- 
gestions for the rebuilding of Britain. 


The 40-hour 
Week 


WE are told that in other ages swords, when they were no 
longer wanted for fighting, were turned into ploughshares. 
Each generation makes the changes that seem 
good to it, and brings its contribution to 
human history. The following from a newspaper 
in the United States shows what the present-day Yankee 
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contribution is, and how the discarded bootlegger is taking 
to other forms of industry. 


When the Civil war ended, cannon factories began making fancy 
grill-work and iron dogs. When railroads made Western stage coach 
lines obsolescent, Wells Fargo got into the railway express business, 
With the passing of the horse, Studebaker Carriage works survived by 
manufacturing automobiles. The return of beer has similarly forced 
the nation’s underworld into evolution. As was amply evidenced last 
week, the defunct beer racket is swiftly being superseded as a source of 
criminal revenue by the uglier, more desperate crime of kidnapping. 

Unlike a legitimate industry, a gang which has been running beer 
need not modify its plant or personnel to go in for snatching. A number 
of people are required as abductors, guards, intermediaries. These 
must be tough, resourceful, utterly unscrupulous if a professional job 
is to be done. Automobiles are needed, as well as a thorough knowledge 
of police operations and an acquaintance with back roads. Old storage 
plants make excellent hideaways, of which several are often necessary 
if the chase becomes hot. Such an organization can be formidable. 
The U.S. President himself set two Secret Service agents on guard over 
his grandchildren—“ Sistie ” and “ Buzzie ”’ Dall and Sara Roosevelt— 
at Little Boar’s Head and Rye Beach, N. H. when an unparalleled 
‘““wave”’ of abductions, three major kidnappings and half a dozen 
attempted ones, burst violently into the news last week. 


Now the U.S. press is notoriously unreliable, but there appears 
to be considerable evidence of the great increase of the crime 
of kidnapping. The New York Times, in a recent issue, 
printed an article by Mr. Charles Francis Coe, which gives 
chapter and verse. 


He begins by saying that ‘‘ Uncle Sam might very reasonably 
advertise ‘ bootleggers for sale.’”? And he points out that 
when Prohibition has passed the United States 
io of will have “an array of the most murderous 
bandits of modern times without work.” There 
will no longer be the “ profits of 1,000 per cent. a drink.” 
What will happen ? 

Inevitably the gangster reverts to his old status. But here is the 
chronic and acute angle: He is now a gangster using limousines, pre- 
senting diamonds, contributing to elections. He has assumed an 
immense political power through the information he has on venal 


officials. It is to be expected that the repeal of a single law will change 
him? Not for a second. 


The problem, then, is simple to state. Without bootleg revenues 
where will he turn? What will he do ¢ How will he operate ? What 
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of all his luxuries? Can he keep up the pace without turning to 

crimes of violence? He cannot. The records of the last few months 

prove this. 

Mr. Coe then describes recent kidnappings, which, he says, 
are not performed by “ local talent’ but by “ the boys,” in 
other words, by “ hungry bootleggers.” Kansas City sees 
sheriffs kidnapped, “‘ snatches ’’ occur in New York :— 

This writer knows of three cases of successful “ snatches ” in New 

York City. In each case the victim of the kidnapping was a criminal 

himself. He was caught by others of his kind, ransomed for whatever 

he had, and turned loose. Another case reported to me, and verified 
from sources I credit, involves a manufacturer of forbidden fruits who 
paid $100,000 to kidnappers. These men marched him into his bank 
and stood by, pistols concealed in their pockets, while the victim got 
the money and handed it over in the presence of the unsuspecting vice- 
president of the bank. 

‘““ Why not fight back ?” I asked this victim. ‘‘ You handed over 
the money, but you know who got it. Why not fight ?”’ 

“T’ve a wife and children,” he answered simply. “‘ What’s money, 
with their lives at stake ? ” 

The above is what is called racketeering. Mr. Coe thinks 
that kidnapping will eventually die away, but the “ racket- 
eering ”’ will continue, and that it will go on until the police 
come under the Federal System and cease to be under 
“country”’ control. But what a strange country. It is 
the U.S.A. which demands that France should cease to defend 


her ancient civilization ! 


Books pour out of the printing press about Russia. Special 
correspondents “recently in Russia’’ constantly give the 
world their experiences. Not all of them agree, 
and the enquirer can only read and compare, 
deducting so-and-so for bias, or adding so-and-so for make- 
weight. We seem to have passed the era when everyone was 
trying to make our flesh creep with accounts of the over- 
whelming success of the Five Year Plan—always spelt in 
capitals, and we have entered a quieter and less propagandist 
phase of Russian “ news.” Only Mr. MacDonald continues 
to bolster up the Soviet gang by civilities to their agent 
Finkelstein, alias Litvinoff. Outside Downing Street the 
whole facade of Sovietism is seen to be crumbling away, 
and to have little but famine behind. It is now known that 
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the Five Year Plan has been a failure, and that it has seriously 
undermined the whole structure of finance in Russia. An 
article in The Times on July 11 gave a clear picture of what 
has occurred, and indicated the responsibility of Great Britain 
for the continued existence of this crime-stained régime. 


The capital works erected in Russia are not producing anything 
like a return to meet the cost of financing them, while, for reasons to 
which I refer later, their capital value is depreciating at a fantastic rate. 
The seriousness of the financial position is still largely masked as a result 
of the past success of the Soviet Government in obtaining long-term 
credits for what it buys abroad and securing cash, or short terms, for 
what it sells. 


We give the Russians long-term credits for what they buy 
from us, we give them prompt payment for what they sell 
to us. The Americans do not. Our Government is, in fact, 
very much to blame for bolstering up the Soviets. 


They talk much of a “ planned national economy.” Their planning 
is a byword and a joke of a grim character. Last year, of their total 
national investment 13 per cent. only was appropriated to the produc- 
tion of goods for consumption, the whole of the balance being devoted 
to the production of capital goods. Enormous blast-furnaces, dams, 
hydro power stations, tractor and motor works have been erected. 
For their construction foreign brains and foreign machinery are essential, 
since the Soviet lack the experience, the skill, and the management 
necessary, and this has been a very expensive business, throwing an 
immense charge on to agriculture, which has to supply food and produce 
for export at whatever cost to the peasants, for roubles will not buy 
the necessary foreign currency. 


WE should do well to consider what happens to these over- 

large plans. There is a great deal of loose talk—even in 

ae England—about planning. This is what has 
happened in Russia :— 


The Five Year Plan has proceeded qualitatively—i.e., according 
to principle—and apparently without any reference to the quantitative 
factor. The so-called “ planned national economy ” is out of balance 
and largely abortive. Take for instance their largest, and from some 
points of view their most successful, installation of this nature, the 
hydro power station Dnieprostroi. Erected by American engineers, 
at a stated cost of 250,000,000 gold roubles, or over £30,000,000, it was 
a wonderful technical achievement, but it was planned according to a 
general theory and without planning as to the needs it must serve. 
To be economic this plant should feed factories and other concerns of a 
capital approximately ten times that of the power station. In fact, 
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Dnieprostroi has practically nothing to feed. As a result, of six turbines 

only one is working, and that much under capacity. The whole plant 

is hopelessly uneconomic—a white elephant eating its head off. 
All over Russia, says the writer, “‘ one gets the same story... 
Collectivism is paralysing production. . . . These monuments 
to Bolshevist inefficiency and lack of planning have caused a 
virtual cessation of the production of goods...” And still 
the slave-natured Russian submits to one of the most frightful 
tyrannies that the world has ever seen. 


During the last two years 70,000,000 peasants have been driven from 
14,000,000 holdings on to 200,000 collective farms. Those who have 
proved themselves successful farmers are hunted down, exiled to labour 
in timber camps in the North, massacred, and destroyed. Sowing 
operations take two or three times longer than they did before. In 
many districts 90 per cent. of the new machinery imported from abroad 
now is so much scrap. A complicated harvester machine loses a bolt, 
and there is no one to make the necessary adjustment. Where it is now 
necessary to revert to horse implements neither horses nor implements 
exist. 

The introduction of the passport, intended, apart from its use for 
political terror, to keep workers in fields and factories at their work, 
can only succeed by brute force aided by the ruthless use of hunger as 
a weapon. There is a food deficiency unique in Russian history, and 
terrible are its consequences. The exiles and shootings, sometimes of 
whole villages or collectives, cannot produce seed corn which has been 
consumed. The peasants are starving and desperate, but they can do 
little else than die. 

One would have thought that death in revolt, death in an 
effort to live, would have been preferable to this slow starva- 
tion. Relations with this dreadful crime-stained administra- 
tion are so valued by our Mr. MacDonald and our Mr. Baldwin 
that a new British Ambassador has just been appointed to 


Moscow. 


Fottow1ne@ hard on the heels of Stalin’s boast concerning 
the capacity and equipment of the Soviet steel factories of 
Magnitogorsk, the huge mining and metallurgi- 
cal centre situated in the Urals, comes the 
Report of the Commissar for Heavy Industry, 
Monsieur Orghonikidse. The Commissar’s acid complaints 
finally dispose of the Communist dream, and in the light of 
facts, exposes to the world the poor results of the Five Year 
Plan, and the fate to which that “interesting experiment ” 
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has condemned Russia. Let there be no mistake. Magnito- 
gorsk was the heart and centre of the Soviet attempt to 
industrialise a peasant population, and the degree of success 
achieved by the Soviet-Socialist State is lucidly described by 
the Commissar responsible. “ Not a single tenement has been 
finished,” he states. There are no drains, roofs leak, the 
barracks are indescribably filthy, the workers miserably fed, 
while local officials cheat the factory hands by selling them 
bread below weight. Discipline throughout the centre is poor, 
while labour output is low. M. Orghonikidse proceeds to 
describe the abnormally high percentage of accidents which 
threaten both life and production, and ascribes this to the 
abysmal ignorance of the wretched proletarian, who has no 
expert knowledge of equipment, and does not know how to 
handle it ; to lack of control in the workshops, and finally, 
to the fact that machinery imported at great expense from 
capitalistic countries is allowed to “ go to pieces.” Agricul- 
tural machinery is rotting; spare parts for tractors, etc., 
estimated at par at £400,000 (four hundred thousand) has 
been lying derelict over a period of time, and it is estimated 
that fully 25 per cent. of this has been ruined beyond repair. 
Mismanagement and heavy depreciation of plant have long 
been common knowledge among foreign observers where 
Magnitogorsk is concerned, but never before has so scathing 
a denunciation been issued by the Kremlin, or chaos so vividly 
described by those responsible for these conditions, and who 
now, lacking—as always—in constructive ability, are busy 
in heaping abuse on the peasant for his incompetence and 
helplessness where Soviet folly and Marxist theory are chiefly 
to blame. Thus, in suffering and self-destruction ends this 
pitiable story of communism. 


It is the conclusion of the “‘ experiment” which our intel- 
lectuals found so “ interesting,” the inevitable result of the 

attempt to industrialise a rural population, 
jap wholly unfit by instinct and tradition, of super- 

imposing a form of government and adminis- 
tration alien to the country without regard to the genius of the 
race, the history and circumstances of the people concerned. 
It is to be hoped that this breakdown of statecraft and 
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application of rule based upon theory will be limited to 
Russia, and that Downing Street will be more disposed 
to heed the warnings of Conservatives with regard to the 
dangers which attend their proposed paper constitution for 
India. As alien as bolshevism was to Russia is the proposed 
Federation for India, where, as a high-caste Hindu recently 
declared, “‘ taking one idea from Australia, another from 
America, a principle from France, and an expedience from 
Germany, without any regard to the true needs of the 
country,” would end by turning India into a poor imitation 
of a third-class European country, deprived of any character 
of its own. If the dangers inherent in the White Paper 
ended there, the case would be bad enough, but the commercial 
consequences and their reaction on the standard of living 
both in Great Britain and India are not likely to be 
less serious. 


We can often learn the position of our party in the world of 
politics by reading those contemporary newspapers or reviews 
that take a totally different view of national 
affairs to that which we ourselves hold. The 
reflection of Conservative leaders in the minds 
of Liberals and Socialists is worth studying, and is illuminating. 
On August 19, in an article on Party Alignments in The 
Economist, the Liberal and international weekly paper, a 
writer gave a brief glimpse of Mr. Baldwin as he appears to 
the Liberals. This is how the article begins : 


“Tt is a full generation since Sir William Harcourt declared that 

‘ We are all Socialists now.’ To-day this aphorism might well be matched 

by a declaration from Mr. Baldwin, ‘ We are all liberals (with a small 

‘1’!) now’... in any case, there can be no room for doubt that the 

existence of a Coalition Government, and the size of its majority, has 

for the time being rendered opinion on the Parliamentary Right amor- 
phous and fluid.... ” 

Now The Economist is written by able men, who are well 
qualified to speak for the Liberals whose views they share. 
And Mr. Baldwin and his henchmen might quite easily say 
that they are not Conservatives at all, that they are Socialists, 
or “ We are all liberals (with a small 1) now.”’ What a fearful 


accusation is here brought, no doubt by way of compliment, 


All Liberals 


Now ! 
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and, alas, how true it is of the Conservative yes-men of the 
Coalition. There are Conservatives and Imperialists in the 
House of Commons, but they do not support the present 
leader of the Conservative Party, although only one of them, 
Lord Wolmer, has said in the House of Commons what every. 
one else is thinking ; namely, that Mr. Baldwin’s views approxi- 
mate more to Liberalism than Conservatism. 


THE doubtful experiment of a “‘ National’? Government is 
now seen at work in South Africa. What has happened is 


that the Dutch are re-united and the British 
South African 


‘Affairs are outside. We shall never cease saying | 
that the strengthening of the ties that connect | 


South Africa with the rest of the Empire depends upon the 
strength of British sentiment, and on that alone. Strengthen 
the British, and the Boers, whether of Transvaal or Free 
State or of Cape origin, would acquiesce in an Imperial policy 
that was pursued quietly and steadily, but the “smelling 
out and eating up ” of the British that followed the disastrous 
Campbell-Bannerman policy of 1906-1910, when the British 
were handed over to the enemies of the Imperial connection, 
was approved by successive Imperial Governments whose 
one idea of Statecraft in South Africa was to knuckle 
under to Boer discontent. Bit by bit the British in South 
Africa have seen their most cherished hopes disappear while 
they have witnessed the destruction of their most valued 
institutions. South African justice, which was first-rate, is 
now more than doubtful, public services are now manned 
by Boers and are definitely bad, education is run on 
entirely racial lines, while the Union Jack is no longer seen, 
and the King’s head has been removed from the stamps. The 
King’s representative, the Governor-General, is now, owing to 
the disastrous Statute of Westminster, the nominee of General 
Hertzog, and is the patron of a Republican organization. The 
general maladministration of affairs in the Union is growing, 
for the South African Dutch, like the Irish, are concerned only 
with the spoils of politics and not with the competent 
conduct of affairs. In this situation, turning unhappily from 
one side to another, the British, perhaps naturally, but most 
unfortunately, voted for a Coalition Government at the 
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elections held earlier in the year. What they have got is a 
Boer Government, with one or two men of British origin who 
were ready to play the Dutch game. What do the South 
African British feel about their politics now? They are 
being asked to disarm, while the Boer nationalists under 
Doctor Malan keep their powder dry. 


Herz is an extract from a representative South African paper, 
the Daily Dispatch of East London. This paper, with the 
; Argus of Cape Town, may be said to voice 
beg Fone the opinion of those in Cape Colony who 
wish to remain within the Empire. They 
have no desire to be on bad terms with their Dutch 
fellow-subjects, there is no “anti-Dutch” bias in South 
Africa, but they do definitely wish to keep their British institu- 
tions and allegiance. Many of them believed (again !) that 
an era of racial peace had begun when the Dutch leaders, 
Generals Hertzog and Smuts, kissed and made friends. They 
now see that what is aimed at is the absolute destruction of the 
organization of the British party. This is what our con- 
temporary says of the political manceuvring that is now 
going on :— 

Many members of the South African Party have been dubious about 
the success of the coalition to which their leaders committed them. 
Many others deeply regretted the step as being fraught with extreme 
peril to the party and the principles for which it has always stood. More 
and more it is becoming evident that the Nationalists are regarding this 
coalition as the first step towards the complete destruction of the South 
African Party. The leaders of the South African Party have gone far 
enough, and it is to be hoped that they realize this and will avoid the 
quicksands of amalgamation which otherwise will assuredly engulf 
them and their party. 

So badly do the South African correspondents of the London 
dailies serve their readers that our papers have been full of 
yarns about the National Government being the end of racial- 
ism, and we have been allowed to hear nothing at all of what 
is occurring. The Times actually quoted the fact that 
Mr. Patrick Duncan (one of the “ National” Ministers of 
British birth) had made a speech in Africaans to a Boer 
audience as showing that racialism was dead! But the Boers 
have always been ready to applaud to the echo any Briton 
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who would come over to them. All that this story means is 
that Mr. Duncan is following in the footsteps of Colonel 
Cresswell and others who have been prepared to become 
Africanderized. 


Str GRAHAM Bower died on August 2, in London, at the age 
of 85. In his day he had held the important post of Imperial 
Secretary in South Africa, and he held it at a 
time of great crisis. The part he played before 
the Jameson Raid has never been cleared up, 
according to the obituary notices. In The Times was the 
following passage :— 


Sir Graham 
Bower 


It has been openly stated that Bower was in Rhodes’s confidence 
during several months before Jameson led his raiders into the Transvaal, 
and that he had not communicated his knowledge to his superior officer. 
Bower, himself, always said that the raid was forbidden ground, that it 
was a story which should be told in full or not at all, and that the time 
was not yet. 

All that is known for certain is that Rhodes spoke to Bower 
about the Raid on the actual night it occurred. It will be 
remembered that Sir Hercules Robinson, afterwards Lord 
Rosmead, expressed surprise (“a bolt from the blue ’’) when 
he heard of the Raid. South Africans, both Dutch and 
English, had previously believed him to be acquainted with 
Rhodes’ plan of sending in a small body of police to stand by 
the people and ease the tension in Johannesburg, although 
his chief knew nothing of the affair. Perhaps, after all these 
years, it may be permissible to make public Doctor Jameson’s 
version of the affair, told to the writer in 1900 and noted 
at the time. 

“The whole idea of the Raid,’’ said Doctor Jameson, ‘‘ was that it 
should be a restorative of order and confidence. Once a shot was fired 
the thing was doomed, but Rhodes’ idea was that if matters in Johannes- 
burg continued in the mess they were in we should have war, and the 
only thing to do was to have a plan whereby the Imperial Authority 
could be invoked. The idea was to send a small body of mounted men 
into Johannesburg to take over the policing of the town, and to send a 
telegram to Rosmead to ask him to come up and adjudicate between the 
Johannesburgers and the Boers. Rosmead had agreed to take action 
once we were there. He knew every detail of the arrangements, and 
as the time approached, when intervention seemed inevitable, his train 
was kept in readiness. The night before I left for Mafeking I went to 


eg 
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see him. I was his doctor, and therefore private interviews were easy 
to arrange on the score of his health. On that last occasion we went 
over the ground of our joint action again. Bower knew of the 
interviews and what passed at them. When the Raid fa‘led Rosmead 
let it be thought that Bower alone had information. 


Doctor Jameson added that although at the end of Lord 
Rosmead’s life Sir Graham Bower had asked his old chief to 
speak of his own knowledge of the Rhodes-Jameson plan, but 
Lord Rosmead never did so. This story was told with Doctor 
Jameson’s usual frankness. In the telling he in no way 
spared himself, Rhodes, or others concerned. Only what he 
said about Graham Bower is here repeated. One more point. 
The writer repeated the story in 1900 to Mr. Chamberlain, 
who said, ‘“‘ I believe that story to be substantially correct.” 
It is to be hoped that Sir Graham Bower’s family have papers 
that can throw a light on the matter ; it is time it was cleared 


up. 


On August 10 news reached the outer world of great unrest 
and tension in Cuba. On the llth it was known that the 
President, Mr. Machado, had been asked for 
his resignation. The situation was intensified 
by the British query as to adequate protection 
for their nationals. The shops being closed, and transport 
facilities being withheld, the food situation rapidly became 
serious, in spite of the action of the Cuban Government in 
forcing several large wholesale establishments to open. A 
state of war was declared, and the crowd began to shoot the 
police. On August 12 the scene changed. President Machado 
was deposed and escaped by air to the island of Nassau, 
British territory, the United States being no friend to him. 
Doctor Manuel de Cespedes was elected Provisional President 
in his place. Other officials escaped, and an outbreak of 
savagery occurred in Havana, the palace being sacked by the 
mob, supporters of the new régime swarming in the streets, 
and looting and killing right and left. The hunt was up 
directly President Machado, who was in hiding for two days 
before he left, got away. The new President is a diplomatist, 
and it is evident that his office will test his diplomatic gifts. 
His policy is said to be that of co-operation with the United 
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States, which, although believed to be responsible for the 
movement against President Machado, did not take an overt 
part in his deposition, although American warships were sent 
to Cuba with the announcement that they were sent to safe- 
guard life. In the meantime, stern measures to restore order 
were taken by the new President on August 15. Telegrams to 
the Press from New York reported that violence and 
mob outrages continued for the week following. Former 
officials who were unable to escape were murdered or com- 
mitted suicide, dead bodies of unpopular persons were dug 
up and burnt, and all the gamut of people unfit to govern 
themselves was gone through. It is absurd for us to pretend 
that the Cubans, the Irish, or the Arabs are in any way fit 
for “self-government.” 


“THEY RE hanging men and women now, For wearing of 
the green,” so ran the dirge sung in Ireland for a hundred 

years as a reproach to the barbarous English, 
re who had in the eighteenth century discouraged 

the murders and arsons of moonlighting revolu- 
tionaries. Now the song has changed, and the moonlighters, 
placed in power by the Irish Treaty of 1921, are preparing 
to hang any of the other Irish who wish to change their 
colour from green to blue. So upset is Mr. de Valera at the 
thought of anyone wearing blue that he instituted, on August 
22, a special tribunal of five “ army ”’ officers, who, under the 
Public Safety Act, are to have power of inflicting the death 
penalty on those wearing shirts of the offending colour. There 
are now three armies in Southern Ireland, the Government 
Army, the Irish Republican Army (which directs Mr. de 
Valera, and is tolerated by him because of its strength), and 
the Blue Shirt Army, commanded by “ General” O’ Duffy. 
If the two first armies united against the latter it would 
no doubt have short shrift, but we are told that the I.R.A. 
is as antagonistic to the Government army as to the Blue 
Shirts. It is a case for Mr. Midshipman Easy and his friend 
East. No one else could think out a triangular duel suitable 
to the occasion. But what a grim joke was perpetrated on 
Ireland by Mr. Lionel Curtis and others when they got Mr. 
Lloyd George to “ give Ireland freedom.” Freedom! The 
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Southern Irish have no understanding of or use for liberty. 
That can only be enjoyed by people capable of respecting it. 
We see in Cuba, in Iraq, and elsewhere, what happens to 
Freedom when ‘“‘ democratic institutions’ are handed to 
those who do not know what to do with them. 


On August 8 the German Foreign Exchange Control Depart- 
ment issued an order which limited the amount of passage 
money which any traveller might transfer to 


ie and a foreign country to £10. As passages from 
= nla Germany on steamship lines are on an average 


said to be £35, the effect of this order would 
be to force passengers to travel on German lines. A strong 
demand for reprisals was at once raised by Great Britain and 
the U.S.A., and as such reprisals would have hit Germany 
very hard, the Government of that country has yielded to the 
pressure put upon her, and has withdrawn the order. This 
is an example of how to deal with Germans ; instant retalia- 
tion is what they understand. Fortunately, in this instance, 
the retaliation would have been made by our shipping com- 
panies and those of America. If we had had to wait for our 
Government to act, things might not have moved so swiftly. 
The single instance in which they have recently taken rapid 
action was that of the Foreign Office over the British engineers’ 
trial in Russia. Travel of all kinds in and out of Germany is 
now made difficult by the new regulations, and the wandering 
bands of Nazis, who feel called upon to protect their country 
from possible non-Aryans. Letters to the newspapers from 
returned travellers describe the frequent halts called by Nazi 
bodies of young men, “ all fully armed,” the continual search- 
ing of papers, and the scrutinising of passports ; this occurs 
sometimes several times in an hour; to say nothing of the 
discomfort of seeing men and women bullied. One group of 
British tourists protested against the treatment that they saw 
accorded to a woman in a German town. Altogether, Germany 
would seem a good place to stay away from just now. 


DEGREES in France are said to have lost their value, and 
this is perhaps not to be surprised at. Those who have the 
responsibility of making appointments are beginning to 
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find out that learning may be useful to people of good 
sense, but it does not in itself impart judgment. Besides 
this newly-awakened doubt about the value 
of a degree, the world slump has pressed hardly 
on those who have a higher education. A 
report drawn up by Monsieur Rosier, an official of the Ministére 
du Travail, and issued in Paris, gives some remarkable 
figures that were quoted by the Morning Post on August 21. 

The market value of a degree, the report asserts, is constantly 
declining. Before the slump there were 200 candidates for 80 vacancies 
of the Colonial School. Four hundred candidates competed this year 
for 25 vacancies. 

At the Ecole Polytechnique and other institutions which open up a 
career to high positions in the Army, Navy and Civil Service, a similar 
disproportion prevails. . . . 

A permanent post in a school or college was formerly a certainty 
when a degree in letters or science had been obtained, but last year 
491 licentiates in science subjects remained unprovided with jobs. 

What can happen to the unsuccessful candidate ? France 
has greatly overdone both secondary and University training. 
What can be the fate of the penniless young man who can do 
nothing “‘ useful,” i.e., nothing that anyone wants at the 
moment ? In France, where nearly half the population is on 
the land, the unemployed graduate can often go back to the 
farm; even so, there are a great many hard cases of which 
figures are given in Monsieur Rosier’s report :— 

Of 5,000 applications received by the Seine Labour registry last 


year, 750 came from highly educated men and women who were ready 
to accept almost any kind of employment. 


Degrees at 
a Discount 


We have seriously to consider in this country as well as in 
France what a University is and what it should lead to. 


In November, 1917, the Daily Telegraph printed a letter from 
Lord Lansdowne advocating peace pourparlers. It was said 
at the time that the Editor of The Times had 
refused to print the letter, deeming the moment 
very inopportune for what would certainly be 
thought to be a sign of weakness. Lord Lansdowne’s high 
character and the responsible posts he had held gave great 
publicity to his words, and undoubtedly encouraged the 
Germans to consider his letter as a ballon d’essaie sent up to 
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exhibit British distress, and the publication of the letter was 
regretted by all those who felt that the Germans must be 
made to see that criminal assaults on the peace of the world 
should not go unpunished. In the end, the letter did little 
damage except to the reputation of the writer. It is true 
that rumour was busy with other reputations. “A” had 
seen and read the letter, “‘ B”’ had helped to compose it, etc. 
The matter of responsibility has now been finally decided. 
The present Lord Lansdowne wrote to The Times on August 1, 
suggesting (on the authority of Lord Riddell’s Memoirs) that 
his father had not acted alone, but that he had consulted 
Lord Balfour and had “‘ submitted the letter to Lord Hardinge, 
then Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. Finding that the 
latter saw no objection to it and considered that publication 
would be advantageous,” Lord Lansdowne, says his son, 
decided to send the letter to the Press. This brought an 
answer on August 2 from Mrs. Dugdale, Lord Balfour’s niece, 
about her uncle’s share in the matter. ‘* The letter had been 
published in his absence . . . he had not read it.” But the 
exact history was told by Lord Hardinge on August 3. It is 
simple and quite straightforward. 

“On November 16, 1917, Lord Lansdowne wrote to Mr. Balfour, 


proposing to put a question in Parliament relating to peace overtures. 
Mr. Balfour replied, discouraging the proposal.” 


On November 26, Lord Lansdowne told Mr. Balfour that he 
intended to write a letter to the papers, and Mr. Balfour 
authorised Lord Lansdowne to consult Lord Hardinge in order 
that his letter “‘ should not contain any . . . inaccuracies.” 
Lord Hardinge’s letter ends :— 


“Lord Lansdowne made it clear to me that the decision to send 
the letter to the Press was, as he expressed it later, ‘ chose jugée,’ and 
that my assistance was invoked, with Mr. Balfour’s approval, simply as 
a technical expert. In no other capacity would I have consented to 
express an opinion on the contents of the letter. After reading the 
letter with care, I made a few technical criticisms, some of which were 
accepted. 

“When, after the publication of the letter, I heard of the trouble 
brewing, I wrote to Lord Lansdowne, who replied in his own hand- 
writing, asking me to come to see him, and in the last sentence of his 
letter he wrote :— 

‘ Your responsibility for the letter was, as you point out, strictly 
limited and infinitesimal. Balfour was not responsible at all.’ ”’ 
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This correspondence forms a very interesting footnote to 
the history of the War. 


No one who was fortunate enough to be in England, and in 
the country, during the end of July and the first half of 
: August will ever forget those superlative weeks, 
eed The thermometer was high in the day, but 
the nights were cool, and even the golden hours 
of noon were never airless. Those who keep records tell us 
that ever since recording began fifty years ago, there has not 
been such brilliant weather. Such summers are recollected in 
the childhood of old people, but our early recollections are 
seen through an all too favourable medium of good health and 
eager hopefulness, and belong to an age when problems were 
fewer and the “state of the nation” less disturbing. We 
now can see that the end of the reign of Queen Victoria had 
some of the character of the Golden Age, and that that era 
of greater ease and saner views had many advantages that we 
have lost. However this may be, the summer of 1933, though 
one of deep anxiety for the future of many countries, and of 
grave doubts about the wisdom of those who govern us in this 
island, gave us an absolutely perfect spell of holiday weather, 
and this should enable us to face what we have to face with 
greater courage and resolution. The outlook is in many 
ways dark and obscure. We are in very indifferent political 
hands, but whatever may befall us in the remaining four 
months of the year, we have a store of sunshine inside us 
that must help us individually, not only to bear our national 
ills—that would be of little value—but to react against them. 
In 1933, even more than in former years, England needs to 
wake up. We know the courage and wisdom of our people; 
if they would only learn to suspect the specious policies pressed 
on them by interested persons no nation would be greater. 
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Ture Joint Select Committee on Indian Constitutional Re- 
form is now in vacation and will not resume its labours until 
October. In the meantime there are its records, published 
in several parts, to the number of thirty or so, which, I can 
promise the reader, are both entertaining and instructive. 

The Committee, it may be explained, is another Round 
Table Conference in disguise, for it contains not only repre- 
sentatives of both House of Parliament, but delegates from 
both the Indian States and the various parties and com- 
munities of British India. The main purpose of this assem- 
blage is to consider the famous White Paper, and to that end 
a large assortment of witnesses have been examined. 

The Secretary of State for India, who chiefly represents 
the Government on this body, is, it may be explained, in a 
very difficult and intricate position. The Government are 
generally committed to the White Paper scheme to confer 
upon India the three blessings of Federation, Responsibility 
at the Centre and Provincial Autonomy ; on the other hand, 
as Lord Hailsham assured the House of Lords, Parliament is 
still free to accept or reject these proposals on their merits ; 
there are besides certain pledges on the one hand to the 
Indian delegation of the Third Round Table Conference 
and on the other to the Conservative Party which still further 
complicate his situation. Indeed, I do not suppose that since 
Don Juan found himself in the grip of the statue was ever a 
man so difficultly placed as Sir Samuel Hoare. 

The object of the Secretary of State, as may be supposed, 
was to pass his scheme in review as expeditiously as possible, 
leading such evidence as might best support it, and tactfully 
to guide the Committee into a favourable report which might 
recommend the scheme to Parliament. To allay various 
fears, fulfil various pledges, and support various assurances, 
it had in particular to be proved that the Indian and European 
communities and public services were (as Mr. Baldwin had 
asserted) in favour of the scheme; that the Indian States 
were substantially agreeable; that law and order could 
safely be transferred to the Indian politicians; that the 
enterprise was financially solvent; and the interests of 
British commerce and finance adequately safeguarded. 

To secure these various ends, and still more to secure 
evidence upon them which would impress the Committee, 
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the Secretary of State worked both before and during the 
proceedings with extraordinary address and diligence. Apart 
from the trifling circumstance that the end of these labours 
is the abdication of British Power in India, we may say with 
some confidence that never did Minister work with more 
skill and assiduity. 

It may be admitted that there are certain fundamental 
difficulties in proving, at the same time, to the satisfaction 
of the Indian Liberal and the English Conservative, that 
nothing of consequence is retained and that nothing of con. 
sequence is transferred. That, however, was not beyond the 
reach of a skater deservedly admired for his skill on the out- 
side edge, both forwards and backwards ; what more troubled 
Sir Samuel Hoare was the incorrigible garrulity of his friends 
the Indian delegates, who insisted upon arguing at great 
length both among themselves and with the witnesses until 
Sir Austen Chamberlain was heard to exclaim, in words 
mercifully left unreported, if that was how Indians behaved 
they might despair of responsible government ! 

Those witnesses who had been chosen to represent the 
Public Services in India, if they were to be candid, had to 
say certain things not altogether agreeable to the Indian 
politicians. They had to testify, for example, the temptation 
of a Hindu to favour Hindus and of a Mahommedan to favour 
Mahommedans, which is one of the besetting sins of Indian 
administration. * To have asked the Indian Delegates to 
withdraw while such evidence was being given, would have 
been to betray a lack of that trust on which the Secretary 
of State so justly prides himself: on the other hand, their 
presence led to some painful passages, some of the delegates 
taking the evidence as insulting to themselves. Thus, for 
example, to take a passage from the examination of Sir Patrick 
Fagan (one of the Service witnesses) by Sir A. P. Patro: 


You are not satisfied with the safeguards provided in the White 
Paper ?—No. 

You have made a very damaging statement by saying that the 
difference between Indian and European officers is that Indian officers 
are guilty of nepotism ?—I am sorry I used that word. 

It is a very serious statement. We on this side feel it very strongly ! 
—That is the unfortunate part. We deprecate any idea of causing 
offence. We do not wish to cause offence. 

You, Sir Patrick Fagan, have charged Indian officers with nepotism ! 
—I have not charged anybody with anything. 

You have made a statement explaining the difference between 
Indian and European officers. Do you, or do you not know, with your 


* “ Misappropriation of public funds is a subject rather for mirth or 
envy than for reprobation.’—Report of Governor of Bihar and Orissa 
(on local administration) to the Simon Commission. 
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long experience in the Indian Service, that there are many Europeans 

who are liable to this statement !—What statement ? 

This statement of nepotism ?—Possibly cases may have occurred. 
I am not in a position to discuss that. 

Are you in a position to discuss any cases of Indians where they 
were liable to be charged with nepotism ?—Many attempts in my 
personal experience where it has been suggested. 

Please answer my question ?—I am not quite sure what your 
question is. 

Could you give me any instance from your personal experience ?— 
Of what ? 

Of this charge of nepotism ?—Yes. 

This sort of thing would have been stopped at the Old 
Bailey ; but Lord Linlithgow had more patience and less 
experience, and these passages often and sadly interrupted 
the smooth flow of the proceedings. The Public Service 
witnesses did, however, say quite firmly and definitely that 
they distrusted the safeguards of the White Paper, and the 
Police witnesses were even more emphatic than the rest of 
the Public Services. They stated that the transfer of Law and 
Order ‘‘ involves the gravest risks to ourselves, to our men, 
and to all that we and they stand for,” and they went so far 
as to suggest that unless the scheme were amended it would be 
better to wind up their Service. 

These Police witnesses, by the way, were careful to re- 
frain from expressing “‘ any opinion about the political merits 
of the scheme,” which seemed greatly to comfort the majority 
of the Committee. But it rather hampered the elucidation 
of the case; when the police witnesses were examined by 
Sir Reginald Craddock and Lord Salisbury as to the opinions 
of the Police about the transfer, they were not permitted to 
answer—although as Lord Salisbury remarked, “if you are 
to know the whole truth, you must know what all the people 
who really know the truth think about it.” 

Nor was this the only difficulty put in the way. There 
were no police witnesses from Bengal, where political Terror- 
ism is more formidable at present than in any other part 
of India : 


I tried, said Mr. Loveluck, to get one of our officers from Bengal 
to appear on this deputation or delegation, and he did not want to 
come. I do not know whether he was nervous or what it was; but 
I could not get him to come. 


There is, however, no doubt of what the police of Bengal 
think on the subject, for Mr. Loveluck (who is himself a 
retired Police Officer) stated : 

I have had one or two members of the Bengal Service on our Com- 
mittee, and they are more strongly opposed than we are to any altera- 
tion in the present conditions. They say that they would not exist or 
it would not be possible for more than two or three months. 
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Here occurred a little incident which is not recorded in the 
minutes, but has floated about on the wings of rumour, 
One of the Police witnesses did (it is said) offer evidence which 
had come to him by telegram from Bengal. 

It was ruled out of order: there were possibly excellent 
legal and constitutional reasons why it should not be recorded 
on the minutes, and if I encroach upon the secrecy of the 
proceedings, it is only to praise the fine sense of propriety 
which prompted Lord Reading and Sir Austen Chamberlain 
to move and second a motion to that effect. 

Nevertheless, when we consider the fine behaviour of 
these brave police, how they have stood unflinchingly (on 
poor pay and under worse conditions) in the service of the 
Government, I cannot repress a feeling that the point might 
have been stretched. 

The evidence from the Indian States was hardly more 
satisfactory. It is true that the Maharaja of Patiala, who has 
succeeded the late Jam Sahib of Nawanagar as Chancellor 
of the Chamber of Princes, was not invited to Westminster, 
His evidence, it is notorious, would have been extremely 
inconvenient to the Government. But even his Ministers— 
strong as was their natural desire to please—could not deny 
that the instructions they were charged to convey were 
against the entry of the Princes on the terms laid down in 
the White Paper. 

The greatest misfortune, however, for the Secretary of 
State was the testimony of Sir Michael O’Dwyer, who was 
examined for the greater part of three days by the Com- 
mittee, but remained unshaken either in his facts or his 
opinions. 

As for his opinions, he objected strongly to what would 
‘ practically mean the surrender of the present British 
position in India.”’ His sole interest, as we may well believe, 
was ‘‘ the welfare of the people of India,” to whom he had 
devoted his life; he regarded the transfer of Law and Order 
as unsafe; but would proceed cautiously with self-govern- 
ment in the Provinces. He would, moreover, maintain a 
real partnership between the principals, Great Britain being 
one, and he did not anticipate or fear any serious trouble 
from disappointed politicians. 

As for his facts, they concerned the financial foundations 
of the scheme. Sir Michael quoted official evidence to show 
that the position was rather desperate. At the end of 1932, 
despite the most drastic economies, it was thought that the 
central budget would only be balanced with the aid of high 
taxation, and that seven out of the nine provinces would 
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show a deficit. And, worse still, Sir Michael proceeded to 
quote from the Finance Minister’s Budget statement in 
March of this year to show that the new Constitution would 
mean what Sir George Schuster called “a vast amount of 
additional burdens,” coming altogether to the enormous 
aggregate of 20 crores of rupees over and above present 
taxation. 

These terrible estimates appear to have brought down the 
Secretary of State, as a skater is sometimes brought down 
by a stone frozen into the ice—with a bump. The following 
little colloquy between Sir Samuel Hoare and Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer is reported in the proceedings :— 

Is that really so ?—I am taking what the Finance Member’s view 
is; Iam quoting him as my authority. 

You are putting, if I may say so, your own construction upon his 
speech. I have had the pleasure of seeing him within the last 24 hours. 

I would put a somewhat different complexion on his speech ?—These 

are his words: “ Then we have the constitutional changes impending 

which mean a vast amount of additional burdens. Let us take a few 
of them.” These are his words. 

There were other shocks in store for the Secretary of 
State: Sir Malcolm Hailey, who had been brought over 
from India to help the scheme through, wrote a financial 
memorandum which the Minister after painful hesitations 
thought wise to publish : it confirmed in essentials the gloomy 
view of Sir George Schuster. 

The European Associations and Chambers of Commerce 
did not greatly help: high finance in Calcutta is fawning 
and propitiatory ; it seems willing to give away a great deal 
to placate the politicians; but it did insist upon certain 
safeguards, as for example a Federal Reserve Bank—and 
that upon lines which the Indian politicians show no signs of 
accepting. 

As for the European Associations, which Mr. Baldwin 
had claimed as supporters, they were obviously dismayed 
at the prospect of handing over the Police, and at least one 
of the representatives, Mr. Gavin Jones testified with rare 
courage and wisdom against the folly and the danger of 
responsible government in India. 

Not a single Indian witness was prepared to accept the 
White Paper as it stands. Of the European witnesses, only 
Sir Charles Innes was completely complacent; but to 
do him more justice a little cross-examination was sufficient 
to show that he had given the most cursory sort of study to 
the subject, that he had prepared his memorandum in haste, 
and that he had only the haziest notions of some of the 
principal proposals. 
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The Secretary of State evidently entertained great hopes 
of a posse of witnesses representating the Union of Britain 
and India, a propaganda organization which works in close 
contact with the Central Office. 

These gentlemen, however, under the genial examination 
of Lord Salisbury were soon reversing the role of Balaam. 

I do not believe (said Sir John Thompson) that in India generally 
there is any close connection between Terrorism and the Congress ; 


but in Bengal it would be difficult to draw a line between the two 


organizations. 
* * * 


There would be a very marked deterioration in the efficiency of 
that special part of the police (the C.I.D.) if it were handed over to a 
responsible Minister.—Not deterioration, I think it would dissolve. 


That is an extreme form of deterioration ?—Yes. 
* x x 


. in your opinion there would be extra expenditure ?—Yes. 
Do you think that India at this moment could bear extra taxation ? 
—It is a very difficult question to answer offhand. I think that the 
important thing is to go ahead with the scheme and then to decide, 
later on 


—whether you can pay for it ?—Yes. 

Generally speaking, prudent people go the other way to work: 
before they start on something they consider whether they can pay 
for it ?—Yes. Mr. Villiers said he would like to answer that question, 
if he might. 

Mr. Villiers’ answer, I may say, contributed nothing to 
the elucidation of the point, although it shed some light on 
the mental equipment of Mr. Villiers. 

Then Sir John Thompson proceeded to give an astonished 
committee a sketch of a bureaucrat’s conception how popular 
government might be made to work in India: 

. it is inconceivable for people in this country to imagine, say, 
all the members of the Government being swept off the Front Bench 
of the House of Commons, and their places being taken by permanent 
officials from the offices ; but that is a thing which has been done in 
India in more than one Province.” 

To “‘sweep” the Front Bench and put in permanent 
officials! It was a conception of responsible government 
which made the Committee blink a little. They even forgot 
to ask how a Governor could be sure of the officials after ten 
years—say—of responsible Ministers. But Sir John had no 
doubts on the subject. And there were even more drastic 
remedies which would be available. He reminded the Com- 
mittee of the success of Mr. Cosgrave in Ireland : 

. . . Time passed on and the Treaty was signed; Mr. Cosgrave 
was in power, and one of the first things he did was to put two men 
against the wall and shoot them, as reprisals. .. . 

He said nothing, however, of Mr. de Valera. There even 
Sir John’s courage failed him. 
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‘These possibilities of the White Paper could hardly have 
dawned upon our Constitutional enthusiasts! Sir John 
Thompson is a terrible fellow—terrible, that is to say, to his 
friends ! 

But things only began to get lively in the Committee 
when the witnesses of the Hindu Mahsabha came on the 
scene. The Mahsabha represents organized Hinduism on 
aggressive lines. The Moslems were lying in wait especially 
for Dr. Moonje, believed by them to represent the view that 
a Mahommedan has no more right in India than an English- 
man. Mr. Ghuzuavi, a Mahommedan gentleman from Bengal, 
confronted Mr. Moonje with a speech in which Dr. Moonje 
had said that Hindustan must be again “the land of the 
Hindus,” and quoted also a fraternal aspiration of Dr. 
Moonje ‘‘ to pull the Muslims by the ear.” 

These citations led to a distressful display of communal 
feeling in the Committee-room. Possibly Sir Samuel Hoare 
then realized—if he did not put his fingers to his ears—how 
little truth there is in the proud boast that the communal 
“question ’’ has been “ settled.” 

The Secretary of State, as he saw the evidence running so 
strongly against the White Paper, took the heroic resolution 
to become a witness in his own cause. This he did for the 
space of several days, cheerfully submitting himself to the 
examination both of delegates and members. When the 
Committee adjourned he was still being examined ; he found 
some sort of answer for every question; his dignified and 
decorous appearance, his sublime patience—tho’, like Saint 
Sebastian, he was stuck all over with arrows—won the 
enthusiastic applause of the Committee; but, alas, even a 
Secretary of State cannot alter the facts of the case, or turn 
a debit into a credit. 

I need proceed no further with these painful investigations, 
since I think I have proved what I intended to show that 
every claim made by Mr. Baldwin and Sir Samuel Hoare 
for the White Paper scheme is shown to be false by the 
evidence. 

The Indian Services are not for but against the White 
Paper. 

The Indian Princes are not for but against it. 

The European Committees and the Chambers of Com- 
merce insist upon safeguards to which the British Indian 
delegates are opposed. 

In particular there is no agreement on the Federal 
Reserve Bank (or, for that matter, the Railway Board.) 

The financial basis of the scheme is bankrupt. 
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Our politicians generally ignore what seems to me the 
most terrible feature of these proposals—to hand over the 
Courts and the Police to politicians at feud with both. The 
evidence clearly showed that a great increase of Terrorist 
crime—even massacre—is apprehended as a result. 

Mr. Baldwin proudly says—“ I will take the responsibility,” 
Yes, but can he restore the lives of those hapless minorities 
who now depend upon the Courts and the Police for their 
protection, in some cases the European women and children 
of remote up-country stations ? 

It happened in Ireland : it will happen in India. 

We have heard a great deal from the politicians about the 
Montagu pledge, the only pledge, in my long experience of 
politics, which has ever disturbed their otherwise unobtrusive 
consciences. 

When Herod delivered John the Baptist to the heads. 
man “for his oath’s sake,” he had a conception of honour 
which coincided as little with justice and humanity. 

The Government, to take a more charitable illustration, 
find them selves in the unhappy position of Jephthah—“I 
have opened my mouth unto the Lord and I cannot go back.” 
But the Lord can hardly desire all India as a burnt offering, 
even if we were pledged to sacrifice her. But we are not. 
Our pledges were conditional, as I showed in the National 
Review of February, 1932. The conditions not having been 
fulfilled, the pledge falls to the ground. 

Tan CoLvIn. 
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In 1914 stubborn facts proved to those people in this country, 
who had refused to read the signs, that Germany was employ- 
ing war as an instrument of policy. Treaties were swept 
aside, and protestations of friendship made by Germany were 
found to be valueless. Germany was an armed camp, the 
population of which was dominated mind and body by the 
opinions of the political leaders. Great Britain was forced 
into an unwanted war, a war in which she could achieve no 
material gain ; a war for which she was ill-prepared, in spite 
of the warnings given by patriotic, far-sighted men of the 
calibre of Lord Roberts and Lord Fisher. The people of 
Germany had been brought by their leaders to the belief that 
the manhood of England had become too soft to take part 
in any great war, even to uphold its honour, or to defend 
its homes. Great Britain, as always, was unready for war ; 
but the manhood and womanhood of England and _ her 
Dominions was sound to the core. We all now know the price 
we paid for having listened to those who preached peace 
where there was no peace. The lesson, so hardly learned, 
has, however, been forgotten. 

Stubborn facts are available to-day for all who wish to 
know. Europe is little better than an armed camp. The 
war-like spirit in Germany is now stronger than ever before, 
in spite of the restriction of armaments imposed upon her. 
If trouble arises Great Britain is even less well equipped 
to meet it than she was in 1914. Influenced by the publica- 
tions and pronouncements of our Socialists and the League of 
Nations’ Union, the people, not only of Germany but of other 
countries, are led to believe that the manhood of England has 
again become too soft to fight for its King and Country. 

Talking of peace and not of war will not prevent war. 
The reduction, or abolition, of its armed forces has not 
prevented a warlike spirit in Germany ; it will not prevent a 
warlike spirit in any country if the people are so inclined. 
Conversely, the maintenance of defence forces will not make 
a peace-loving nation war-minded. It is the wish for war 
which causes war, not the existence of defence forces. It 
cannot be denied that the absence of a wisely disciplined 
force, maintained for the purpose of preserving order, must 
eventually lead to disorder, revolution and anarchy; and 
the absence of an adequate and well-equipped defence force, 
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maintained for the preservation of peace, must eventually 
lead to war. Security against war does not lie in defenceless. 
ness. If every country disarmed there would be complete 
insecurity. It is not the armament which is aggressive, but 
the policy which governs its use. 

In regard to our own defence forces, have we cut our 
coat according to our cloth ? No. Not only have we reduced 
our Army to a dangerous level and kept our Air Force weak, 
but we have imperilled the well-being, even the very founda- 
tions, of our Empire by reducing our Navy, at the demand 
of foreigners, to a limit which causes acute anxiety to every 
thinking man and woman who has England’s interests at 
heart. Our Statesmen know this. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald says, 
in America, “‘ the Navy is vital to us. It is Us” ; yet he, and 
other public men, have countenanced these reductions, 
Seldom do we find one of our Statesmen prepared to face criti- 
cism from Lord Cecil, Professor Gilbert Murray and their Union 
by publicly stating the hard and stubborn facts in regard to our 
Navy. A notable exception is that of Sir Bolton Eyres- 
Monsell, First Lord of the Admiralty. Speaking at Barrow- 
in-Furness, at the end of July, Sir Bolton quoted some 
stubborn facts, facts well known to all who are interested, facts 
which should be taught in our schools, facts so important 
that repetition, not once, but again and again, is justified. 
We import from overseas about 80 per cent. of our bread, 
75 per cent. of our meat, 75 per cent. of our fruit. Every day 
about 110,000 tons of merchandise and 50,000 tons of food 
reach our shores. It is to the Navy that we must look for the 
protection of these vital necessities. The total annual cost 
of our Navy, including the Admiralty Office, Pensions, 
Medical Services, Education, Victualling, etc., etc., is some 
£50,000,000. This sum represents a very small percentage 
of the value of our seaborne trade which, in 1927, was nearly 
£4,000,000,000. £50,000,000 may sound a large sum, but 
it is necessary to realise that about 90 per cent. of this sum 
goes in wages to skilled men—men, not only serving in our 
ships, but those employed in workshops throughout the 
country. In the U.S.A. millions have recently been voted 
for building warships to assist the workless. Sir Bolton 
Eyres-Monsell concluded in these words :— 

“It was not only the cost that tended to blind the country to the 
true value of the Navy. There was the propaganda that said that 
navies ought to be replaced by universal brotherhood. If that were 
true, the only people who had taken any such steps towards universal 
brotherhood were ourselves, for we had cut our Navy to the bone. 


But we had had no response from others. Since 1914 we had reduced 
our naval tonnage by 47 per cent., but in the same period Italy had 
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increased by 20 per cent., the U.S.A. by 29 per cent., and Japan by 
37 per cent. France could point to a small reduction of 10 per cent., 
but the French Navy of 1914 included much tonnage which for practical 
purposes was obsolete. 

“In spite of all this there were people who urged that we should 
reduce our Navy still further—who accused us of standing in the way of 
further world disarmament. He believed many of those people meant 
very well; they simply did not know the truth, and they must be told 
the truth. We could not have any more one-sided disarmament. We 
could not always be idealists; we must face realities and remember 
that it was not peace-time Navy Estimates that cost money: it was wars. 
And wars were not made by a strong British Navy: they were prevented 
by it. The British Navy was in truth the guarantor of peace, not only 
for ourselves, but for all mankind.” (Our italics.) 

(The Times, July 31, 1933.) 


It is true, as Sir Bolton says, that there are those who still 
cry for greater naval reductions. In 1914 124 cruisers, as 
we learned to our cost, were insufficient to our needs. Political 
and pacifist pressure forced the Board of Admiralty to accept 
70 as the irreducible minimum. The Socialists then brought 
pressure to bear, and reduced this number to 50. By the 
end of 1936, if our Government has not the pluck to take 
determined action, we shall have only 36 effective cruisers. 
These are stubborn facts. 

M. André Siegfried said that England always looked 
abroad for the causes of her difficulties, and always found that 
they were the fault of the other fellow. Many of our present 
difficulties seem to be the direct result of too much attention 
having been paid to the preaching of British pacifists and 
Internationalists ; and too much belief being placed, by our 
politicians, on the value of ‘“ talking-machines”’ instead of 
relying, as our country did for generations, on its old and 
proved ‘“‘ peace-machine ’”—the Navy—to uphold its prestige 
and ensure its well-being. 

Let us suppose for one moment that our Government 
looked these stubborn facts in the face, and announced that 
our Navy would be immediately increased to the maximum 
allowed us by the terms of the Treaty of London, and that as 
soon as this unfortunate Treaty lapsed the Navy would be 
maintained at a level commensurate with our responsibilities, 
that we intended, in fact, to cut our coat according to our 
cloth. What would be the result? Our shipyards, now 
stagnant, would become active. Unemployment would be 
reduced. Our Merchant Navy would again flourish. Our 
trade would benefit. Our prestige would rise. The chances 
of world peace would be enhanced. The expense to the 
country would be infinitesimal, because the money which 
would be spent in wages in the building yards and in manning 
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the ships is now spent on the dole. The other side of the 
picture would be an intensive campaign launched by the 
Socialists and Pacifist Societies, but such a campaign might 
well be met by a determined Government. The men and 
women of England, once they realised the stubborn facts, 
would rally to the Old Flag with some such slogan as: “ We 
want cruisers, not Conferences.” 

There would be one other form of opposition—the Air, 
We are told the Navy is obsolete. We are told to become 
air-minded. We are told to rely on the Air for our defence 
and for the defence of our trade. There is no road but the 
sea by which we can send or receive our goods. Shipping 
is the only means of transport for bulky cargoes. The Air 
has its uses; wonderful have been the developments in air- 
craft ; but it also has its limitations. As a preserver of the 
peace, no action from the Air could compete with an occupa- 
tion by our Army. Such an occupation as was found neces- 
sary in and around Constantinople and the Dardanelles in 
1922, when the peace of Europe and possibly of the world 
depended on order being kept in Turkey pending a decision 
of the Conference at Mudania. 

Without in any way deprecating the recent wonderful 
achievements of Marshal Balbo and his subordinates, this 
spectacular flight has demonstrated, as few other flights have 
done, the limitations of the Air. A squadron of surface 
vessels could have crossed and re-crossed the Atlantic, by 
approximately the same routes, in less time than it took this 
‘“* Air Armada.” Surface vessels would not have been held 
up here by weather conditions, or delayed there while waiting 
for favourable weather reports. The Navy can function as 
a true peace-machine only if it is strong enough and mobile 
enough to ensure a sufficient force being in the right place 
at the right time, and used in the right way. The suppression 
of disorders must not be made to wait on weather reports. 
The Air, efficient as it is, undoubtedly has its limitations, 
and it is not for a sea-girt Empire to place reliance only on 
the Air for its defence. As an adjunct to the Navy aircraft 
are invaluable. 

‘““'The Sea’ has always been, and still is, the best friend 
of the British Empire when properly treated ; but treat it 
wrongly, ignore it, abuse it, and it may easily be our worst 
enemy. 

J. E. T. HARPER. 
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On the eve of Independence Day (July 3) the new Repository 
of Fossils in South Kensington fairly buzzed with hope: a 
little deferred, perhaps, but not so as to sicken any high 
heart of those two thousand persons, drawn from sixty-six 
nations, who in that pale green Hall sat back and babbled in 
a Babel of tongues, waiting for the reply of the President of 
the United States. What would that Messiah of the American 
People say to the very mild and watered-down proposal of 
co-operation, which his own (badly-rattled) Delegation had 
just cabled to him ? 

Here was the hugest of international conclaves, one opened 
by our King, prayed for by the Primate, looked to by all 
the world, for some clear way out of universal chaos, con- 
fusion and poverty. It was, in truth, preposterous that so 
august an assembly should be held up by a petty politician 
in Washington, whose most resounding feat of “ statecraft ” 
up to now was to persuade the larky Jimmy Walker—the 
latest grafting Mayor of New York City—to retire into 
decent obscurity, and leave an all but bankrupt Empire City 
to be cleaned up once more. 

And yet, as I say, sky-high soared all those polyglot 
hopes: Spes addita suscitat iras. They remembered Mr. 
Roosevelt’s lofty appeal (of May 16) to fifty-four “ Kings, 
Potentates and Presidents.” Here was the old Wilsonian 


stuff: “‘ Our common struggle”... “ Humanrights”. . 
“ The imperative call to this great duty” . . . “ Based upon 
the greatest good of the greatest number”... “ Petty 


obstacles must be swept away, petty aims forgotten.” And, 
of course, our old friend Disarmament bristled up again with 
stern frowns for ‘“‘ any strong nation which refuses to join 
with genuine sincerity in these concerted efforts for political 
and economic peace.” 

Such a pean of praise as these outworn clichés received 
from our pro-American press! Our luckless Prime Minister, 
too, could hail May 16 as: “ Almost an historic day.” The 
Times took up “‘ the most stirring appeal the nations of the 
world have yet heard.” A Sunday Pontiff saw Roosevelt : 
“like a vigorous chairman ring his bell, and call the world to 
order. Then he hushed attention.’’ And so on, from a noted 
panegyrist who has never yet set foot in the United States ! 
Nothing can teach these wistful adorers of the Settlers’ 
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Empire, with its shifty code of a hundred and fifty years, 
Yet they had a tremendous shock coming to them all. . , , 

Five years ago Mr. MacDonald began hand-clasping and 
heart-to-hearting with America’s President, up there in the 
Virginian hills. That visit made a great to-do over there, 
It loomed in America’s history—as one admirer put it—as 
“the greatest event since Lord Cornwallis surrendered q 
British Army at Yorktown!” Down below in the Capitol, 
during those trout-pool talks, a Senate Committee—out of 
decent deference to our simple P.M.—had suspended the 
notorious “‘ Shearer Show.”’ This was an enquiry into the 
doings at Geneva of William B. Shearer. 


Lord Bridgman has left us staggering details of a “‘ case” | 
which surely stands alone in international annals. And | 


so shocked was President Hoover at these revelations, 
that he ordered Congressional investigation. Then the vilest 
of linen was flopped about—including the Scotland Yard 
dossier of Mr. Shearer’s variegated career. 

Once again Mr. MacDonald crossed the Atlantic with 
insatiable lust for more, and yet more of those hand-clasps 
and heart-to-heartings—this time with the unfortunate 
Hoover’s White House successor. When he came back, our 
P.M.’s musings and maunderings at the Pilgrims’ dinner of 
welcome did much to kindle those Geological hopes of the 
Sixty-Six Nations. Just listen to Mr. MacDonald—in the 
light of later events. 

‘“* America has cut her moorings in the New World, and 
launched herself under full sail on to new waters.’ As for 
those disgraceful “‘ War Debts’’—what were they after all 
but: “A manifestation of the United States and ourselves 
being partners in misfortune?” ... “Can a sparrow fall 
in Europe ’’—so the mindless “ blurb ” flowed on—* without 
that flutter causing a response in the mind of America ?” 
And then more of the lachrymose embracings. ‘‘ Does it not 
strengthen both mind and soul to grasp the hand of America, 
so that the grasp indicates a soul-to-soul determination to 
march together, and face the difficulties of the world at the 
present time ?” 

As for “ the talks I had with the President,” they set a 
sacred seal upon the trait d’union of these Heavenly Twins. 
No scraps 0’ paper were signed, you understand—yet “ they 
were talks which J believe will result in a rich harvest.” Ina 
word, all was now “ understanding and friendship.” 

Naturally, then, the long-deferred World Conference was 
assured of success. ‘‘ The President and I ’’—Mr. MacDonald 


dribbled on—“ are prepared to face the difficulties, and in co- 
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operation to drive the Conference through to a successful 
issue.” (Loud cheers.) 

“There are not two men living in the whole world ”— 
Mr. MacDonald was convinced—‘ who are more anxious, in 
relation to the present condition of things, to become partners 
in fortune, and to extend this partnership to every nation in 
Europe. There are not two men more enthusiastic about that 
than the President of the United States and myself.’’ Stormy 
waters there might be ahead ; but these two fervid “ Twins ” 
—so one of them vowed—were quite sure they could “‘ manage 
to get into port.” 

And so, beaming and purring on those excited Pilgrims, 
the most badly befogged of all Navigators sat down, amid 
more ‘‘ Loud Cheers,” to give his glowing and bright-eyed 
neighbours yet other aspects of that Two-Men-in-a-Boat idyll, 
on the broad Potomac waters at Washington. If I present 
that rosy agape at the Hotel Victoria, it is to justify those 
hopes which aliens of every known creed, colour and caste 
continued to the very last to cherish in that pale green Babel 
of the Queen’s Gate byways. .. . 

And then the American Twin hurled in his shattering 
bomb! The crash and smoke of it burst a few hours before 
“The Day We Celebrate ’’—over there—as an Anglophobic 
orgie in which any man who dares to show an English flag 
may have his house wrecked, and is lucky to escape with a 
whole skin. . . . To The Times Mr. Roosevelt’s outrage was 
simply “‘ The President’s Statement.”” But the brutal English 
of it to those Sixty-Six Nations was: “To hell with your 
Conference!” Just that, and no more. 

The Two Thousand hurried back to their hotels to pack up 
and leave for China-and-Peru ports. The new Tsar’s knout 
fell on them like a flail . . . “‘ Basic economic errors ” . 
“The world will not long be lulled by the specious fallacy ”’ 
... “Old fetishes of so-called international bankers”... 
“When the majority of nations produce balanced Budgets, 
and live within their means, then we can properly discuss—” 
... “The Conference was called to better, and perhaps to 
cure fundamental economic ills. It must not be diverted 
from that purpose.” 

Here, with a vengeance, was the Helpful Hand which our 
Prime Minister had clasped in such hysterical joy! It was 
now slapping his kindly face—and faces of every colour, too, 
from Japan to Haiti—right and left, and that with a wide- 
“ Open Diplomacy ”’ never yet known upon such a momentous 
occasion. 

America’s Foreign Minister, intoned these slashing insults 
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to all the world’s Sovereign States. An honest man ; an able 
student of affairs and a Tariff Reformer, Cordell Hull, of 
Tennessee, was truly to be pitied. His “ astute ’’ Chief—for 
‘* astute ” is the unpleasing word which has been fastened upon 
Franklin Roosevelt since 1913—had treated Mr. Hull disgrace. 
fully, playing fast and loose with him—even sending over 
Raymond Moley, of the “ Kitchen Cabinet,” in order to keep 
the harassed and embarrassed Foreign Minister on a wobblin 
track, which no man could follow with self-respect, or with 
due regard for the dignity and high purpose of this Conference, 

When that devastating bomb “ went up,” the Delegates 
sat aghast. They stared at the walls... Pale green! 


They looked dully down at their serried desks . . . all pale | 


green! And a pale green Tennessean was faltering out 
his own apologia. “I am making this public ’’—poor Mr, 
Hull explained—‘ in my capacity of Secretary of State, and 
not as Chairman of the American Delegation, which at no 
time has had jurisdiction of this subject.’ So that was 
that ! 

The World Conference was now ham-strung and paralysed. 
It crawled on for a few face-saving weeks, for very shame’s 
sake. And then it “‘ adjourned ’’—until President Roosevelt 
had seen how his stupendous counter-gamble (to the Great 
Gamble of 1929) was working out. There is no parallel for 
so gross an affront. And yet no collective protest was made— 
not even a plaintive remonstrance, such as Sir Edward Grey 
used to indite in 1914-16 (America’s ‘‘ Golden Years ’’), when 
the Great Neutral all but declared war upon England over 
her “hovering cruisers” and that “so-called Blockade” 
which prevented contraband cargoes from reaching the whole 
world’s enemy, and thus prolonging the agony of the Great 
War. Shades of Pitt and Canning! Where is the towering 
prestige and pride of England now ? 

But let me consider this America whose new Chief ad- 
ministered so contemptuous a rebuke to the Conference, and 
that in language without precedence for its arrogance and 
brusquerie. Was this America a “Great Power” at all? 
Let its own President answer. He found it “dying by 
inches” on March 4, when he took the Oath with the fallen 
Hoover beside him, like a captive prince in a Cesarian 
triumph. He closed 30,000 banks in a vast continent where 
flimsy finance has indeed “flourished” from the First 
President’s troubled day to the still more troublous day of 
the Thirty-Second President—who is Franklin Roosevelt; 
the Democrat-Autocrat now seated at an epic roulette table 
which is three thousand miles wide. 
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On March 4 there were lugubrious bread-lines in the city 
streets. Vast States were pan-handling for Federal doles. 
Empty skyscrapers were being pulled down, so as to save the 
rates and taxes. The “ national” income had fallen from the 
$85,000,000,000 of Calvin Coolidge’s term, to $15,000,000,000. 
External trade was cut in halves. Giant machines beat 
feebly, or else were silent from ocean to ocean, in a land of 
three million square miles. And nearly 14,000,000 persons 
were idle in a huge Alsatia where every citizen carries a 
“gun,” as we do a watch or pocket-handkerchief. 

In a word, the entire continent, with a population of 
123,000,000 souls thinly scattered over it, was now a mere 
lurching derelict. No such portent was ever seen; no 
European statesman or editor can have any idea of such a 
collapse. It was all the stranger, because no part of our 
earth is so rich in natural resources of the soil and subsoil. 
This was the United States which Mr. Roosevelt said he 
found ‘‘ dying by inches.” What was he to do ? 

He asked the Seventy-Third Congress for a Despot’s 
powers, and these he was given in four months of the meekest 
and blindest of automatic legislation. He proclaimed a state 
of emergency, acute and dire as though “a foreign invader 
were in our land.” The Sovereign People—who are con- 
stitutionally supposed to “ordain” all things—brought 
pressure to bear upon the Senate and the Lower House. For 
Mr. Roosevelt must now be omnipotent: ‘‘ Let Frank do it,” 
was the Pale Green slogan of beggary, just as: “‘ He kept us 
out of War,” reinstated the egregious Wilson for a second 
term in 1916—he, who was so soon to “ declare ”’ the ‘‘ War ”’ 
he was entirely powerless to wage, and to be utterly ruined 
after the sessions of Peace in Paris. 

But listen to the President of to-day who so tartly advised 
the nations of Europe ‘“‘ to produce balanced Budgets, and 
live within their means.” “For three long years,” Mr. 
Roosevelt told his Congress severely, ‘“‘ the Federal Govern- 
ment has been on the road toward bankruptcy. For the 
fiscal year 1931, the deficit was $462,000. For 1932, it was 
$2,472,000,000. For the fiscal year 1933, it will probably 
exceed $1,200,000,000. And for 1934 it may exceed 
$1,000,000,000. Thus we shall have piled up an accumulated 
deficit of $5,000,000,000.”’ 

‘* With the utmost seriousness,” the new Dictator pursued, 
“T point out to Congress the profound effect of this fact on 
our national economy. It has contributed to the recent 
collapse of our Banking structure. It has accentuated the 
stagnation of the economic life of our people. It has added to 
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the ranks of the Unemployed. Our Government’s house ig 
not in order. And for many reasons, no effective action has 
been taken to restore it to order.” For the very best of 
reasons indeed. As well might one lone man try to regiment 
and rule all Europe, from Ireland to Asia Minor. 

But Mr. Roosevelt has himself taken the “ drastic action” 
which he impressed upon those 92 Senators and 435 Repre- 
sentatives of his Federal Parliament. He has an “ official” 
Cabinet of ten members, but these are mere ‘‘ Pie Counter” 
appointments, like most of the U.S. Embassies and Legations 
abroad. All told, something like 100,000 slices of “ Pie” 
are doled out by a new President, according to the notorious 
““ Spoils System ” which the boorish Andrew Jackson estab- 
lished over a hundred years ago. So Mr. Roosevelt—again 
like “‘ Old Hickory ”—gathered a “ Kitchen Cabinet ” of 
advisers around him. 

But if Jackson listened to cronies and pals of his own 
crude sort, Roosevelt’s so-called ‘‘ Brain Trust ” is made up of 
Professors and quasi-Communists of very perilous theories, 
And if the plight of his “‘ nation ” (two States alone out of the 
forty-eight equal seven-and-a-half Englands in area!) be 
truly desperate, the President’s new counter-gamble for 
“Recovery”? is a still more desperate dice-throw in the 
dark. 

At a stroke, this inexperienced player with Fate has 
decreed a “‘ Soviet ’’ Republic in the United States. With an 
enormous Budget deficit—on his own showing it is one of 
£1,000,000,000—he is about to spend no less _ than 
$3,300,000,000 on “* public works ”—including (e¢ tu, Brute /) 
$238,000,000 on new warships, from big cruisers and aircraft- 
carriers to destroyers and submarines. Remember his force- 
ful Disarmament appeal of May 16 last. 

The ruined States are to have an outright grant of 
$500,000,000 to relieve their destitute citizens. Thirty 
million bankrupt farmers are to have the interest on 
$2,000,000,000 worth of mortgages guaranteed. And the 
Federal Government will also back another $2,000,000,000 
worth of small-home mortgages: here are lattermaths of the 
Great Gamble of 1929—that vast “‘ pic-nic of ticker-tape,” 
which the great industrialist, Owen D. Young (a very able 
man) found at the root of America’s tremendous crash. 

The new Roosevelt ‘‘ programme ”’—ominously like 
Woodrow Wilson’s—has Fourteen Points. His 1,200,000 
wheat growers and his 2,000,000 cotton-planters are to put 
themselves in paternal Government hands. So are all the 
factories. Sown acreage is to be reduced in return for 
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pounties and rents. For there are 350,000,000 bushels of 
wheat already left over as a surplus and 13,000,000 bales of 
cotton as well. Every known industry is to be managed by 
Governmental “ codes,” with fewer days in the week worked, 
and much fewer hours, as well as decent minimum wages. 
Commodity prices are to be forced up as the Dollar is forced 
down. Power and hydro-electric schemes, forestry and ship- 
building, new parks and highways, flood-control, soil-erosion, 
land drainage—here are the bristling bogeys that haunt the 
President’s “‘ untrodden path”: he warns all America that 
he is a bold pioneer, blazing a trail in directions unknown. 
Lacqua ch’io prendo giammai non si corsi ! 

It is a colossal Experiment. The cost of it runs into 
dizzy billions—with the Budget deficit already standing at 
the dizzy figure of $5,000,000,000 ! Still, there is the ‘‘ Liquor 
Traffic’ to look to for help. Looking back now upon the 
“Noble Experiment ”’ of total Prohibition, Mr. Roosevelt 
can mourn lost revenue of at least $11,000,000,000. The 
Speaker of the Lower House, Mr. Rainey, puts the loss at the 
still more fantastic figure of $44,000,000,000 or, say, 
£8,800,000,000. And this, be it noted, is altogether apart 
from the frightful increase in crime, which men so diverse in 
calling and character as President Hoover and John Rocke- 
feller, jun., have denounced in unmeasured terms. What 
are we to say in our puzzled Press of so mad an Ochlocracy 
and its plunging antics ? Yet no comment is made for fear 
it should offend ! 

Even the innocuous “3.2” beer is expected to pour 
$400,000,000 a year into a less than empty Treasury. What 
can be the cause of all these bedlam spasms which show like 
black rocks in the frothy seas of America’s history for a 
hundred and fifty years? The cause is simple: trying to 
rule the loosest, most lawless and “‘ mixed ”’ of all Continents 
as though it were a “ country,” or a “‘ nation ”’ like any other. 
Here in sober fact is a task beyond the labours of Herakles, 
the titan. Here is the secret which seems to elude all our own 
statesmen and journalists, who know little or nothing of these 
New World annals, in which malevolence towards England is 
by far the most salient trait. 

In the minds of these men it is ineradicably fixed that 
the continental United States, peopled by every known race 
and covering a territory of 3,000,000 square miles, is just a 
“nation,” in the same sense that France or Italy is a nation. 
That its Federal Congress is a patriot assembly, instead of a 
factional ‘‘ machine,” representing at least eight vast terri- 
torial empires of totally disparate interests, climates and 
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civilizations. That the President is a great statesman, 4 
strong, prescient Bismarck, a bold Metternich or a wise 
Cavour full of le tact des choses possibles. And lastly, that the 
ethical code of America’s policy and conduct is always— 
what it purports to be, say, in all these recent Rooseveltian 
encyclicals. 

‘““T am impelled to this action”’ (i.e., his Message to 54 
‘““ Kings, Potentates and Presidents’’)—the President told 
his Congress last May, “ because it has become increasingly 
evident that the assurance of world political and economic 
peace and stability is threatened by selfish and short-sighted 


policies, actions, and threats of actions.’’ Then followed the | 
usual “ Preservation of individual human rights and the | 


furtherance of social justice.” 

The world has not yet taken Franklin Roosevelt's 
measure: his own stricken people are in the painful process 
of taking it—until his “ untrodden path” of Sovietizing all 
America shall have brought both him and them up against 
the stone wall of a bleak cul-de-sac of wrath, confusion and 
disillusion. But nothing will alter the ‘‘ American ”’ estimate 
to which British statesmen continue to cling, and with them 
our British editors, whom not even the Wilson débdcle could 
change. Even Sir Austin Chamberlain “ feels shy ’’ when he 
comes to refer to the War Debts! And The Times would no 
more dream of protesting against the President’s outrageous 
rudeness to the World Conference, or at his rake’s progress 
with billions in the face of a Federal deficit of £1,000,000,000, 
than a Bishop would of uttering loud blasphemies in his own 
cathedral. But time will demonstrate, as it has again and 
again, the mindless shocks and jolts, all the skyings and 
floppings of the great American see-saw, which a new and raw 
showman is now operating with the blindest glee. 

His stupendous gambling-table will go against the 
“astute”? Mr. Roosevelt ; for its vagaries are beyond any 
man’s control. The “ rugged individualism ”’ of those mixed 
millions—an ingrained trait which goes back far beyond the 
Great Disruption of 1861 to the heroic fight of that real 
genius, Alexander Hamilton, in the Whisky Rebellion of 1794 
—will inevitably overwhelm this adroit New York politician, 
and all the professors and doctors of his amateurish “‘ Brain 
Trust.” 

Already his uneasy Congress jibes at the “‘ mental Zoo” 
which rattles their President with a jumble of Russian 
counsels. No sooner do his dollar-manceuvres raise produce 
prices artificially, than his “‘ rugged” farmers begin to look 
askance at the reduction of their sown acreage which their 
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new Tsar decrees under various penalties. General Hugh S. 
Johnson, too, sees rocks and storms ahead as Regimenter-in- 
Chief of all-America’s mighty industries, from steel and 
cotton to shoes and motors. Neither does that same strategos 
of trade relish the title of “‘ Commissar” which his wayward 
charges have bestowed upon him, and that in no larky spirit, 
but in one of smouldering rebellion. General Johnson’s may 
yet be a more lurid job than he had amid the flames and 
earthquakes of San Francisco in 1906. 

And what of the $3,000,000,000 in ‘* printing-press money ” 
which the President is empowered to issue? And that de- 
valuing of the dollar up to 50 per cent. of its gold content ? 
Organized Labour is restive over the “Soviet”? minimum 
wage, which cannot be uniform over “ sectional’ areas so 
vast and social, racial and climatic conditions of such astonish- 
ing range and variety. Labour also frowns upon Mr. Roose- 
velt’s new army of waifs and serfs (at $1 a day and their 
keep). Of these, there are to be 300,000 under strict Army 
discipline in the forestry camps and their two years’ service 
will cost $250,000,000. 

“Tt is another Revolution,” one hears the more wary 
legislators murmur in the lobbies and marble Halls of the 
great domed Capitol in Washington. ‘“‘ No Congressional 
Session in living memory ’’—says the Wall Street Journal— 
“has passed measures which so completely defy all effort to 
estimate their effects in advance.” 

In other words, it is a headlong gamble on the part of a 
new and untried President. That Generalissimo has quite 
ignored the grim Von Moltke maxim: Lrst wagen, dann 
wagen : ‘* Consider well before you dare.”” Neither will he— 
as the cautious Spaniard advised—‘“* Measure ten times to cut 
once.’ He must needs cut at once, and at all costs, in the 
much-vaunted “‘ New Deal” of his lavish promises to a 
humbled and wistful people. And yet far wiser men than 
Roosevelt are full of dread. Senator Reed, of Pennsylvania 
sees the smiling ochlocrat: “like a child playing with 
dynamite. He may destroy the country, and himself as 
well.”” So goes the Great Roosevelt Counter-Gamble. The 
Economic Conference was deliberately broken up in order to 
watch its plunging progress. Meanwhile the Pilgrim of the 
White House races onward, cocksure and gay : 

The gloomy Cave of Desperation 
I left on th’ one, and on the other side 
The Rock of Pride. 

This deep-chested, big-armed Despot, with the bright 

quick smile and unruffled temper, was mightily pleased with 
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himself, and with his cohort of Professors—for a while. He 
was so gracious to his “ boys”’ of the Press, that they gave 
him the glad hand all over the continent. No written 
questions need now be handed in at the White Housejparleys 
for the weighing and measuring of Presidential replies. No, 
the ‘‘ boys’ might now surge round Lincoln’s historic desk 
in the Oval Room and ask what they pleased of Mr. Roosevelt, 
All these reporters (and their Kodakers, too) agreed that this 
President was “ great,” as well as a cheerier mixer than even 
his gusty namesake of long ago. 

True, the massive Hoover had foretold dreadful things if 
the Democrats should be put in power. “ But if ‘ grass is 
to grow’ in our streets ’’—one of the “ boys” declared— | 
‘“* you may bet that F.D.R. will make hay of it while the sun 
shines!” That was shrewdly said. After the Press inquisi- 
tion on his Soviet plans a dozen cameras were unmasked for 
the news-reel photos—with a watchful and masterful spouse 
at the President’s side... “ Franklin, brush your hair 
back!” This was unheroic, no doubt; but, then, how 
homely and domestic! So fitting a scene in the Sovereign 
People’s own Palace. 

Once more I ask—When will our statesmen and editors 
realize the crude governance of this enormous Settlers’ 
Empire, which is the most amazing isopolity our world has 
ever seen ? 

Well, the “‘ Noble Experiment ”’ of Prohibition lasted an 
unlucky thirteen years ; and from first to last it lost America 
—in money alone, mark you—the unthinkable sum of 
$34,000,000,000. What will Franklin Roosevelt’s ‘‘ Soviet” 
Experiment cost? He does not know. His bewildered 
Congress does not ask. His 123,000,000 very ‘ mixed” 
subjects merely live in hopes. 

‘Let Frank do it ”’—i.e., pull Prosperity out of its cave 
‘‘ just round the corner.” ‘“‘ Frank ”’ is now their omnipotent 
industrial Tsar. Will he kill or cure the American Giant 
whom he found “dying by inches” in the spring? Can 
he restore America’s phantom wealth without any co-operation 
with the Old World ? 

‘“* No country can live on its own tail,” said the wise Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain the other day. Mr. Roosevelt is now 
essaying that hungry process. 
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THE MILNER PAPERS 
WAR AND AFTER WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


(Mr. Cecil Headlam has reached the end of one important 

stage of his work on Lord Milner’s papers, namely, the editing 

of the South African documents. The letters quoted here 

are from the second volume of this series. They will be 
published in October by Messrs. Cassell.) 


THE ENGLISH SCENE. 


EaRy in 1900, thanks to Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener, 
the tide of war, which had hitherto run against the unprepared 
British, and in favour of the very highly prepared Boers, 
turned. British forces relieved Kimberley and Ladysmith, 
and occupied Bloemfontein. The public at home, which had 
been staggered by our reverses and appalled by the extent of 
military unpreparedness, breathed again. Letters from home, 
written at this time, show the condition of public opinion. 
Miss Bertha Synge, the writer, one of Sir Alfred Milner’s 
earliest and closest friends, wrote, after the war had lasted 
three weeks, to tell him how England was taking the news. 
3.11.99. . . . Our days are spent with reading our papers—ever 
clamouring for more, our nights in dreaming of all that is and is to be. 

In my lifetime, this state of tension is unique. The war affects all, 
rich and poor alike. All have friends and relations in it and it is no 
exaggeration to say we are all plunged in gloom. . . . I shall never 
forget last Tuesday in London, when the news of the missing battalions 
arrived about midday. Picture the newsboys at the corners (I was 
going to the London Library) shouting “Terrible Reverse of British 
Troops—Loss of 2,000.’ Imagine the rush for papers as we all stood 
about the streets—regardless of all appearances, reading the telegrams 
with breathless anxiety. Carriages stopped at the corners for papers 

to be bought—bus conductors rushed with handsful of pennies as 
deputation for their passengers. There was a perfect sea of newspapers 
and anxious faces behind—intense gravity prevailed. . . . People 
walked along speaking in whispers and muttering, while ever echoed 
round the shrill and awful cry of ‘‘ Terrible Reverse of British Troops.” 

. . . . The War Office is besieged—no one goes to the theatres—concert 


rooms are empty—new books fall flat—nothing is spoken of save the 
War. . . 


And later, when the bad news had time to be digested, 
Mr. Philip Gell, his most faithful correspondent, wrote : 


12.1.00. . . . Your letter, following the bitter news of Colenso, 
confirmed my immediate sense of the grief it would have brought to 
yourself. . . . As you say—“ It was the darkest hour ”—but you will 


have already realized from your home news that that “ darkest hour ”’ 
has passed—absolutely extinguished by the brilliance of the Imperial 
British spirit which has been evoked. . . . You will have heard that 
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our confidential scheme for reinforcing Rhodesia has been now approved, 
I urged it when Mafeking was first invested, but was pooh-poohed, 
Then six weeks ago, we pressed it formally—no answer. Now it is 
authorised—three months lost, the expense to be incurred all the same. 
“It’s the way we have in the Army, etc.” e.g., acceptance of Colonial 


levies. . . . 1 am sending under separate cover papers referring to a 
scheme for helping Sick and Wounded Officers—an idea of Abercorm’s 
which I have been helping to develop. . . . We all are asking why 


none of our Generals teach their men to hold ground won by entrenching 
themselves. The one manceuvre seems to be a rush—and then—either 
victory or skedaddle. Doubtless we shall learn, but would to God, 
we could learn more promptly. For our men are such noble fellows 
to be chucked away by hundreds. Well, I fear the root of evil has been 
British bumptiousness—the idea that we can afford to ignore our 
enemies and play the magnanimous, trusting in our own superiority, 
Now we must learn to be humbly painstaking. . . . 


To us, who have lived through so much greater a trial, 
the strength of the feeling is surprising, but England had 
faced nothing like the South African War since the Mutiny, 
and the English were appalled to find how badly their 
machinery stood the test. The feeling of shock was the same 
everywhere. The following is from Sir Clinton Dawkins, 
then serving in India : 


Extract from Letter. 

CautcuTtTa. 3.2.00... . I trust I am writing at the darkest hour 
of the struggle, though it may be that there is still a darker reserved 
for us. In that case we must steel our nerves still more resolutely, and 
let “‘ determined things Hold unbewailed their way to destiny.”’ What 
is satisfactory, up to the present, in spite of all the military incon- 
petencies and muddling, is the temper of the nation, and the courage 
of our men. England likes running an Empire “on the cheap,” it is 
true, but it seems that, apart from noisy clamours, and the music halls, 
the real issues were more or less present to the national mind, and that 
the nation is determined to fight out the controversy on the true issues 
whatever may be the sacrifices demanded. . . . That is the great 
thing, and as long as this temper endures, nothing is really ill, and 
success is assured. . . . You say that your personal feelings, interests, 
and reflections, have faded to nothing, so thoroughly are you absorbed 
in the great question. That is a right feeling. . . . But it is a satis. 
faction to your friends to feel that your personal reputation . . . will come 
out of the struggle enhanced above all other reputations engaged. For, 
if the question at stake had not been made clear and brought home to 
the nation now, the fate of S. Africa would inevitably have been decided 
against us. As it is, we may and must in the eleventh hour retrieve the 
big series of blunders in the past, and assert the principles on which 
the Empire is founded, principles that, if we fail to vindicate them, 
withdraw from the Empire its justification with their departure and 
surrender. .. . 


As the gloom was great, so was the relief when the tide 
turned. Mr. Philip Gell wrote as follows :— 


2.3.00. . . . The cable will have given you some impression of the 
extraordinary national feeling evoked by the relief of Ladysmith. . . . 
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There is no doubt that the Territorial Regiments and the Reserves 
and the local Volunteers (like the City Imperial Volunteers) have 
combined to link the Army with every social class in a wonderful way. 
The people don’t like war in itself, and don’t care a rap for “ Glory,” 
but they are not going to be put upon, and grudge nothing to put this 


through. . . . They are indifferent to goldfields or territory “‘ per se,” 
and certainly are not revengeful. What they want is—a clean and 
final job. “ Never again!” is the national axiom just now. . . . The 


agitation for a weak settlement is beginning. Don’t ignore it. So far, 
it is ineffectual. . . . 


The little town of Mafeking was not relieved until May 17. 
Colonel Baden-Powell was in this outpost with a small and 
very gallant garrison of irregulars, officered by half a dozen 
professional soldiers. 

The siege of Mafeking had aroused sympathetic interest throughout 
the Empire. The smallness of the garrison ; the length of the siege ; 
and the cheerful and resourceful leadership of Colonel Baden-Powell 
all appealed to the sporting spirit of the nation. 

Nor was it an insignificant episode of the war. For, for over six 
months, Mafeking had diverted a large force of Boers from action 
elsewhere, and had focussed upon itself the whole of the enemy’s 
enterprise on his north-west border. The advance of a small force 
under Colonel Plumer, which had moved down the Rhodesian railway 
to its relief, had been arrested north of Mafeking. But a column under 
Colonel Mahon was now sent from the south, joined hands with 
Plumer, and drove off the besiegers (May 17). 

Several of the letters which follow bear witness to the joy with which 
the news of the relief of Mafeking was received in England. Some 
solemn persons were deeply shocked by the manifestations of delight 
displayed in the Capital, and al] those who had been wont to be most 
contemptuous of British phlegm, now deplored our lapse into conti- 
nental levity. The rather hysterical celebration of Mafeking which 
occurred was, in fact, the expression of pent-up feeling by a nation 
which, for the first time, was taking an active part in a war not wholly 
conducted by professional soldiers. 


The joy felt by the public at the raising of the siege is 
shown in the following sentences in a letter from Mr. J. M. 
Rendel. 


19.5.00. . . . We heard last night the excellent news that Mafeking 
is relieved at last. . . . London is nearly mad with joy. People were 
shouting, cheering, and singing in the High Street* for half the night, 
and the scene at the Mansion House was, they say, quite extraordinary. 
So far the English scene. Mr. Headlam gives us an interest- 

ing picture of Cape Town at the beginning of the war : 
THE SiruaTion aT Cape Town. 

Cape Town, during the years immediately succeeding the outbreak 
of the war, was perhaps the most interesting place in the world. It 
was the stage on which many of the more spectacular incidents of the 
war began and ended. It witnessed the arrival of the anxiously 
awaited transports, and the comings and goings of all the Generals, 
Buller, Roberts, Kitchener, French, Baden-Powell, Plumer, Lyttelton, 


* Kensington. 
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Ian Hamilton, and many other distinguished soldiers whose names are 
indissolubly connected with the war. The docks presented an amazi 
spectacle. Crammed with khaki-clad soldiers embarking and dis. 
embarking—flaring with electric lights—piled with Monte Rosas of 
groceries and Matterhorns of hay—they revealed how great was the 
task of despatching and provisioning a huge expeditionary force. At 
the Mount Nelson Hotel there was a constant stream of officers on their 
way up country, or bringing despatches from the front. The large 
dining-hall was always crowded with guests. Notable visitors followed 
one another in rapid succession—Mr. Winston Churchill after his 
escape from the Pretorian gaol* ; Sir George White and other distin. 
guished survivors of Ladysmith ; literary personalities such as Rudyard 
Kipling and Conan Doyle, to say nothing of a bevy of charming ladies 
who had followed their men-folk to South Africa, and newspaper corres. 
pondents galore of various nationalities. It was a veritable “ whisper. 
ing gallery ’ of rumours, both false and true, where “ regrettable inci- 
dents ’’ were sometimes unduly magnified. 


Of Groote Schuur, Mr. Rhodes’ beautiful place near Cape 
Town, Mr. Headlam says : 


Whether he was in residence or away, Rhodes kept open house for 
his friends, who came and went as suited them. When the Cape 
Parliament was in session, certain members lived at Groote Schuur. 
In 1900 there were Mr. Laing, Dr. (Sir Thomas) Smartt, Mr. (Sir Edgar) 
Walton, and Mr. (Chief Justice) Graham, who were joined, when the 
siege of Ladysmith was raised, by Doctor (Sir Starr) Jameson. The 
latter was suffering from the effects of the privations and typhoid fever, 
from which he had suffered during the siege. At this time, too, the 
Groote Schuur party was reinforced by the Duchess of Teck, anda 
group of officers convalescent and resting. Among them were Lord 
Edward Cecil, Lord Charles Bentinck, Colonel Frank Rhodes, Captain the 
Hon. W. (General Sir William) Lambton, and Captain (Colonel) M. Earle. 
The main activities of Groote Schuur did not lie in military, but in civilian 
and political directions. Mr. Rhodes’ two hostessest worked hard at 
housing and feeding the Rand Refugees, at business connected with 
the Guild of Loyal Women, and at entertaining Rhodes’ political sup- 
porters. The work at Groote Schuur was, above all, South African ; 
any English guests there were impressed into the service of local 
affairs. The work was intense. There was not much time or inclin- 
ation for purely social engagements, though Rhodes’ Cape ponies were 
ridden by those who cared for this form of exercise. Rhodes himself, 
when he returned after the siege of Kimberley, rode (very slowly !) 
every morning before breakfast. The hospitality of Groote Schuur was 
not only for Rhodes’ personal friends. This lovely place was open to 
the public all day and every day, so that on Sunday afternoons residents 
were often blockaded in their rooms, or driven right away by the 
crowds that thronged the garden, and even walked into the house. 
One Sunday afternoon, after lunch, while watching the crowds that 
seemed to fill every nook and corner of the gardens, and to have pos- 
sessed themselves of every seat in the stoep, Rhodes turned to one of 
his guests and said very simply, “Some people like to have cows in 


* An escape in which Colonels Haldane and Lemesurier were so unfor- 
tunately left behind. 


t Lady Charles Bentinck and Lady Edward Cecil. 
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eS are their parks. I like to have people.” A saying that was most charac- 
lazing teristic, for Cecil Rhodes shared everything he had with his fellow- 
L dis. creatures. 

= The heart of British South Africa was, however, in the 
rd entourage of the Governor, Sir Alfred Milner. 

. their But the chief centre of political and social activity was, of course, 
large Government House. A long, unpretentious, old-fashioned mansion, 
lowed it stands at the side of an avenue running through “the Gardens,”’ 
oT his which form a park-like space between the business and residential 
listin. regions of the city, intersected by footpaths, and pleasantly shaded by 
dyard trees of moderate growth. It comprises, in fact, the remains of “ the 
ladies old Government House in the Gardens” of Lady Anne Barnard’s 
OrTes- “ Letters,’’ where Lord Macartney took up his residence after the first 
‘isper- British occupation in 1797, and “‘ hopped up its perpendicular stair- 
> inci- case, gout and all, like a parrot to his perch.”” Haphazard and formless 


additions have spoilt the character of the original building, but its 
chief rooms are lofty and well-proportioned, and the ballroom recalls 


Cape similar old-fashioned saloons in English provincial towns. Sir Alfred’s 
offices, as Governor and High Commissioner, were in the building, 
se for but during the war the ordinary accommodation for clerks and secre- 
Cape taries was supplemented by commandeering the ballroom and its 
hee appurtenances. The pleasure grounds stretching towards the Houses 
‘dgar) of Parliament are attractive and restful, with their green lawns and 
“i straggling flower-beds. Here and there a tall palm rears itself to 
The break the line of the more familiar foliage, and makes a charming fore- 
raves ground for the towering precipices of Table Mountain, and the Lion 
>, the which dominates the whole landscape.* 
and a It was as well that the house was airy and the garden 
Lord spacious, for when the Governor could not take his before 
te breakfast ride, the only air and exercise he got was walking 
willis up and down the long paths. He used to come out for a very 
rd at few moments from time to time, and then go back refreshed 
with by the air, the light, the view of the mountain. 
l re Sir Alfred’s entowrage consisted of Major (Major-General Sir John) 
‘can Hanbury Williams, most capable and unruffled of Military Secretaries, 
— and Mrs. Hanbury Williams, who did the honours of a difficult position 
nelin- with conspicuous success ; Lord Algernon Gordon Lennox, urbane and 
Decee- discreet, as Hanbury Williams’ assistant; “Ozzy” Walrond, the 
“er Private Secretary, always cheery and alert, with a singular flair for 
wily |) discovering intrigues and an almost uncanny knowledge of the intricacies 
slag of Government codes ; and three A.D.C.s: Captain Chester Master, 
rw to cool and efficient, as he showed himself later at the ‘‘ Waterworks ” 
idents fiasco near Bloemfontein ; Captain Davenport, quiet and unassuming ; 
y the and the Duke of Westminster, known as “ Bend ’or,”’ invincibly boyish 
— and gay. To these was added (for a time) Captain Frank Wedgwood 


of the North Staffordshire Militia, who, with his cousin Major Cecil 
. ap Wedgwood of the same regiment, had left the ancestral business at 
we Etruria to look after itself, while they joined in the war... .. 

on Extract from Diary. 

anfor- Oct. 17. News received about fighting at Mafeking last week. . . . 
Kimberley now completely surrounded, and Boers all over Bechuana- 


* Tilustrated in Ist volume. 
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land, Griqualand, and Barkly West... . The usual wild rush al] 
es 

Oct. 18. Very bad telegram in from Natal. We are slowly being 
surrounded and our force unwisely split up. This gives me great un. 


easiness. .. . 

Oct. 21. ... Telegram from Governor Natal showing White 
heavily engaged at Elands Laagte, while enemy once more attacking 
Dundee. . . . Situation in Natal intensely critical... . 

Oct. 23. . . . The Dundee garrison is falling back on Ladysmith. 


. . . It is an anxious business till one knows that they get there safely. 
Oct. 26. Day of wild rush and considerable consternation. . 
Braemar arrived. Prince Christian Victor and Colonel Gough who were 

on board of her came to dinner. . . . 


Oct. 27. Rode before breakfast. . . . Very great rush in the mom. 
ing, during which I had Council, etc. . . . Boer forces closing in upon 
Ladysmith... . 

Oct. 28. I had my usual interviews in morning. . . . The General 
came to see me in the afternoon, also the Prime Minister for a second 
fame... ... 

Diary resumed. 
Oct. 30 (Monday). . . . I again saw Schreiner and Solomon about 


questions of contraband. After dinner got a very bad telegram from 

Natal, where White seems to have had a most unsuccessful and foolish 

engagement. ... 

It was about this time that Sir Alfred said to one of his 
staff that people were telegraphing “‘ What do, tiger on plat- 
form” from every corner of South Africa. 

“The work at Government House was heavy and con- 
tinuous,” says Mr. Headlam, “for all concerned. For Sir 
Alfred himself it was of the most exacting description.” It 
is true that the Government House staff owned a pack of 
hounds, of which Captain Chester Master was the master, but 
after war broke out there was very little time for hunting, and 
the Governor himself did not go out twice in the season, 
although he rode for an hour most days. The following 
passage gives some idea of the rush : 

The anxiety of the situation was reflected in the almost overwhelm- 
ing pressure at Government House. The days following the outbreak 
of war were, according to the Diary, ‘‘ days of fearful rush ”’ for the High 
Commissioner. Interviews with the Admiral, the General, the Prime 
Minister and other Cape Ministers, and leading Uitlanders followed one 
another at brief intervals. There were “a lot of difficult questions to 
settle about Proclamations, censorship of telegrams, position of ships,” 
the relief fund for the refugees who were pouring in from the Republics,* 
and the strategic possibilities of the railways (Diary, Oct. 12, 14, 31). 
There were “interminable conversations with Schreiner’ about guns 
for Kimberley (Oct. 13), and calling out the volunteers (Oct. 15). On 
the 12th news arrived that the Boers had cut the telegraph wire and 

*To meet the needs of the flood of British refugees from the Republics, 
many of them almost destitute, Sir Alfred appealed for a Lord Mayor’s 
Fund. A representative Committee was appointed to distribute it (Oct. 
11-15). 
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torn up the rails between Maribago and Mafeking, and that they were 

invading Natal from the Orange Free State. On the 14th, “ we heard 

that Vryburg had gone, and later on that Kimberley was cut off. 

Boers also seem to be threatening a raid on Colesberg.” By the evening 

‘we had lost count of the whole country down to Orange River. . . . 

News all the afternoon still bad.” 

The news of “ work to do” was not long in reaching 
England, and the sort of people who are keen to be “in” 
every show began to come out to South Africa. Women, 
whose men folk were fighting, were naturally anxious to be 
near their husbands and sons, and Cape Town began to be 
uncomfortably crowded. In those days there was only one 
large hotel, and practically all provisions came from over- 
seas, While accommodation was already very much strained 
by the influx of refugees from the Transvaal. Queen Victoria 
realised what was going on, and that many of the women were 
de trop from a military point of view. She instructed Sir 
Alfred Milner, through Mr. Chamberlain, to take action. 


Telegram from Mr. Chamberlain to Sir A. Milner. 

3.4.00. The Queen regrets to observe the large number of ladies 
now visiting and remaining in South Africa, often without imperative 
reasons, and strongly disapproves of the hysterical spirit which seems 
to have influenced some of them to go where they are not wanted. I 
conclude their presence interferes with work of civil and military 
officers, and they must largely occupy best Hotel accommodation 
required for wounded and invalid officers. 

Can you send telegram, with or without concurrence of Roberts and 
General Commanding Cape Town, representing that number of lady 
visitors is now so considerable as to encroach materially on Hotel and 
Railway accommodation, etc., and otherwise impede business, and 
suggesting that some notice might be issued here calling attention to 
inconvenience of this unusual number of ladies visiting seat of war. 

This I would submit to the Queen and Her Majesty would instruct 
me to publish. 


Sir Alfred Milner was embarrassed when he received this. 
He felt that he had enough hay on his fork without “ taking 
on all those women.’ Still, an order from the Queen was an 
order, and he sent a telegram which was at once published. 


Telegram from Sir A. Milner to Mr. Chamberlain. 

10.4.00. The number of visitors to South Africa is constantly 
increasing, and includes many, especially ladies, who seem to have no 
particular call of duty or business. I am sure this would not be the 
case if it was realised at home that visitors, who at ordinary times 
would be most welcome, may under existing circumstances, be a source 
of serious inconvenience, interfering with the work of military and civil 
officers, and putting a strain on our limited means of accommodation, 
which are urgently required for those who have duties to perform here, 
or who are invalided from the front. The considerable increase in the 
expense of living, at all times very high, which is caused by the ex- 
cessive influx of visitors, is a hardship on persons of the latter class, 
who may not be in possession of large means. I think that many, 
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whose coming here is prompted by nothing more than a general interest 
in the war, would elect to stay at home if they knew that their presence 
was a hindrance rather than a help. For persons travelling merely for 
health or recreation, and, above all, for ladies so travelling, no place 
could be less suitable at the present moment than South Africa. Field. 
Marshal Commander-in-Chief to whom I have submitted this message, 
authorizes me to add that he fully concurs in the views expressed. 


It is not said that this telegram stopped anyone coming to 
South Africa, only the necessary limitation of passages on 
ships did that. Sir Alfred himself felt very strongly about 
the purely sightseeing English visitors, as he wrote to Miss 
Synge : 


25.4.00. .. . Apart from the war .. . there is the most fearful 
bother here with lady visitors, their mutual jealousies, feuds, back. 
bitings, and the total unsuitableness of a sort of quasi-Monte Carlo . . . 
background to that grim tragedy going on in the Northern Veld. Bah! 
How I hate it. What between the stupidity of our Generals and the 
frivollings of the fashionable females, I often feel desperately ashamed 
of my country. One has to look at the other side, however, the amount 
of unassuming heroism and devotion, the wonderful fortitude and 
patience of the loyal Colonials, and the splendid men they are sending 
us now. They seem to be bigger and harder with each succeeding 
transport. ... 


English visitors, although they were rather redundant and 
tactless, were not the most mischievous part of the tourist 
invasion. Princess Radziwill, though a lady of undoubted 
rank, was a centre of political propaganda. She had 
arrived at the Cape with letters of introduction, and had made 
great efforts to make personal mischief between Mr. Rhodes 
and Sir Alfred Milner. Failing in this, she went back 
to England, where she foregathered with the eccentric 
Mr. W. T. Stead. This was reported by Mr. Philip Gell. 


Letter to Sir A. Milner. 

23.6.00. . . . Last Monday, lo! a letter from Stead to say he was 
in Oxford and wanted to talk on South Africa. . . . He brought his 
wife and son to luncheon, and talked till 6. . . . He has passed under 
the sway of Princess Radziwill—as erstwhile under Mdme. de Novikoff. 
. . . It becomes absolutely clear to me as we talked—Stead tells you 
a good deal in four hours and a half—that she is an active agent in the 
policy of getting things into a tangle, and as a necessary step of upsetting 
you, and of weaving misunderstandings which may isolate you. She 
has obviously tried to make Rhodes believe you are animated by 
jealousy of him. . . . Well, of course, she has infatuated Stead, and 
had obviously succeeded in perplexing his whole mind about you. The 
theory was that you had become intoxicated with power, that you were 
intolerant of any rival influence in South Africa (e.g. of Rhodes) ; that 
you had been wilfully bent on war ; that you had abandoned yourself 
utterly to the War Party, in particular to [Fitz]Patrick, and that you 
were determined to crush the Dutch under your feet. The second half 
0 idea is to run Rhodes as a counterweight to you, 
appealing to his Dutch sympathies, to his fretfulness re Downing Street 
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muddling, and so to eliminate once more the Imperial Factor—and 
emancipate the annexed territory, while still rebel, from the Crown 
Colony stage. Further, the Hollanders—even Leyds—are to tender 
their allegiance, and then to become a disintegrating force under 
Representative Institutions. Behind all there is the idea that Rhodes 
and the Capitalists may be induced to make a grievance of Rand 
Taxation. ... In the end [Stead’s] mind was swung round... . 
He even went so far as to say that you had many enemies 
about you and needed to be very careful. He also mentioned 
incidentally instances of Rhodes’ great loyalty to you. Rhodes 
had said to him, “I can trust Milner, and am quite ready 
to go as far as he does.” He also told me that on his suggest- 
ing to Rhodes that many of the difficulties and complexities 
which thwarted him were due to his dependence upon Downing Street, 
and that he ought to go for secession as a step to federation on a looser 
basis, Rhodes acquiesced in the premise, but said that immediate 
advantages must be sacrificed to the dominant idea of Unity... . 

Luckily, both Milner and Rhodes were much too large-minded to 
be trapped by mean snares of this kind. They were big enough and 
honourable enough to be open with each other and devoid of jealousy 
or resentment, even though they might differ. On learning of the 
scheme which was on foot, Milner wrote frankly to Rhodes : 


Extract from Letter. Sir A. Milner to Cecil Rhodes. 


28.8.00. [PRIVATE AND PERSONAL]. . . This is a matter on which 
the evidence I have is beyond question. The game .. . is just the 
old game, very dear, no doubt, to the foreign enemies of our race and 
country, of sowing distrust, in order to set up an ultimate split, between 
you and me. . . . It is a crazy scheme, and it is not from any fear of 
your lending an ear to it, especially after the generous and consistent 
support you have shown me through all this trying crisis—and that at 
a time when my position was much weaker than it is to-day—that I 
am writing these lines. I am quite easy about the cabal. But I am 
not quite so happy, in view of the future and of the infinite importance, 
for public reasons, of a continued good personal understanding and 
absolute frankness between you and me, about the lies, innuendoes 
and suggestions which may be poured into your ears in the course of it. 
No doubt you escape much, being absent. But being absent, you may 
also be bewildered, I will not say misled, by tricks which, if on the spot, 
you would see through ina moment. Therefore I say to you—precisely as 
you once said to me—if you are told anything about myself, which 
implies either that I distrust your co-operation with me, or that I wish 
to hamper your own big work or detract from the influence which you 
exercise and always must exercise in the development of South Africa 
—please do me the justice and the kindness absolutely to disbelieve it. I 
don’t for the life of me see why we should ever clash, for there is work 
enough for both of us, in all conscience, in the next year or two, in 
working out the future of the great British country here, which is going, 
I trust, not only to federate itself, as a free nation, like Canada and 
Australia, but to be one of the means of federating the Empire. Of 
course, we may differ, here and there, as to policy. Ifso, I am sure we 
can in the future, as in the past, discuss all differences frankly, and with 
mutual trust, brushing aside the suspicions and the arriéres pensées 
which certain reptiles are never tired of trying to implant in the minds 
of both of us. I will not now discuss any public questions, though I 
hope I may have an opportunity of doing so before many months are 
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out. I will only say that on the big things I stand in opinion where | 
stood when last we met. . . . Every day that passes and everything 
that turns up, convinces me more than ever of the hopelessness of any 
half-and-half solution, and that it is only as an integral part of the 
British Empire that 8S. Africa can have either a really free government 
or a fusion of races. Anything like a compromise, anything that could 
leave even a chink of hope for the ultimate realization of Dutch national. 
ist aspirations, would mean eternal discord, and might mean a series 
of civil wars... . 


Mr. Rhodes answered at once from Buluwayo : 


Letter to Sir A. Milner. 

Tuesday [? September, 1900]. I am glad you wrote because during 
the period at Kimberley I used to receive communications as to your 
jealousy of myself and your wish to get me out of South Africa. | 
did not believe you were so small a man and knew there was endless 
work for both of us here, in fact we are alone and want each other, 
but there is no doubt the endless drip always leaves something. I 
thought of asking you about it when I left for the north and showing 
the letters, but having spoken once on the matter I left it alone. . . . I 
hope to see you at the end of month as I have to be present at league 
meeting in Capetown. I believe in our having an organization. . . 
I think in politics like everywhere else a man will have to be one side 
or the other. I think also a body like the League might be [? useful] 
in the future and to assist ideas for the closer union of the Empire, and 
it certainly will be a help to the first step that is the union of the States 
out here, that is of course when you feel they are ripe for it, which 
after all depends on the future conduct of the Dutch and whether we 
can get any considerable number of our people on the soil. . . . 

In the end, Princess Radziwill’s trial hastened Rhodes’ 
death. Mr. Headlam briefly records the tragedy :— 

On March 25 [1902] Rhodes died. The first cause of his return to 
South Africa had been a characteristic determination to “face the 
music’ and to give evidence in the case of some promissory notes, 
alleged to have been drawn or endorsed by him in favour of a 
foreign lady of title, the authenticity of which he denied. Rhodes, 
though suffering from a cold, gave evidence, and swore that he had 
never signed any promissory note in her favour. 

“ Rhodes,” Sir Lewis Michell wrote to Lord Milner, “ was quite 
sublime . . . he sat while giving his evidence, cross-examined the 
barrister, who should have cross-examined him... .” 

The Chief Justice [Sir Henry de Villiers] declared the signatures 
to be “clearly an absolute forgery.”” But the worry and fatigue of 
the trial proved too much for Rhodes’ strength. 


Mrs. Millin, in her life of Rhodes, gives a thumbnail 
sketch of the woman who was notorious for a moment in 
South African history. She describes the efforts to scrape 
acquaintance, the scheming, the endeavour to compromise 
Rhodes and the abuse of the hospitality shown to Princess 
Radziwill as to so many others of those who came to South 
Africa by forging his name for a large sum. 

In the end she was convicted and sentenced to one and 
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a half year’s imprisonment, of which she served nine months 
in a Cape gaol before being released on grounds of health. 

All this belongs, however, to a later period. In 1900, 
Rhodes was fairly well and full of schemes for strengthening 
the British position in South Africa. In those days he thought 
Princess Radziwill rather a joke. 

In all the hurly-burly and intrigue, all the chaos of the 
Cape situation, Sir Alfred was cheered by the staunch old 
friends of Oxford days. Mr. J. M. Rendel was one of those 
upon whose affection Sir Alfred Milner most truly relied, and 
he wrote to him at this time: 

30.5.00. . . . I got the telegram from the Balliol Dinner and was 
very pleased indeed. It was very nice of Brodrick to speak so well of 
me. The fact is the Under-Secretaries have largely saved me. Chamber- 
lain, I believe, has stuck to me right through, but, till I succeeded, I 
don’t believe there was another Minister who wouldn’t have chucked 
me (I don’t say they would have been to blame, for I did give them a 
lot to swallow). But Selborne and Brodrick certainly, and I think also 
Wyndham, have been “ bricks ” of the first order right away through. 
Not that I am out of the wood yet. Not at all. There is a fearful row 
ahead here over the punishment of the rebels. Of course, the British 
Public will expect British authority to be vindicated and everybody 
made happy without anybody being made uncomfortable. . . . And 
then—there is the Transvaal settlement! That will be down on my 
head like a ton of bricks before I am disentangled of my Cape rebels. 
So, one way and another, I am pretty sure to break my neck over this 
business yet. But, come what may, I have saved the British position 
in South Africa. .... 

Extract from Letter. Mr. J. M. Rendel to Sir A. Milner. 

23.6.00. . . . I am sure there is a great deal of truth in what you 
say about the Under-Secretaries. They have acted, all three, like 
trumps, throughout. After all, it is something not to be too old to be 
honest. No one who heard Brodrick at the Balliol dinner could doubt 
the absolute sincerity of his conviction as to the magnificent way in 
which you have played your part. But great honour is due to Cham- 
berlain. He has upheld you with a courage and tenacity very rare in 
public life. . . . You might have gone through your five years or so 
at the Cape quietly enough, and come back at the end of it with the 
British position in South Africa not very much worse for wear, if at all, 
to the English eye, than you found it, and your own reputation as a 
safe man, warranted to do nothing decisive, comfortably accepted by 
both parties. You would have known in your heart that you had failed 
at a big crisis. But it would not have been apparent to anybody else, 
and when the crash came, five or ten or fifteen years hence, the Court- 
neys and Morleys and Steads of the day would be saying that if only 
Alfred Milner had remained at Capetown, the situation would have 
been saved... . 

Only those who have lived for a long time far away know 
how precious are letters from home. Mrs. Montefiore, ever 
since Balliol days, when Mr. Leonard Montefiore, her son, had 
been one of his greatest friends, was one of the people Sir 
Alfred Milner cared most for : 
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Sir A. Milner to Mrs. Montefiore. 


12.6.00. Ihave not written to you for ages and ages, and am almost 
too tired to hold a pen. But last night, just when I was at my lowest, 
the mail came in and brought me your delightful letter. It was sucha 
refreshment, just when I was sick with a sordid aftermath of our great 
struggle, in the shape of a bothering local political crisis, to get your 
lines, so full of life and interest and affection. What did I ever do to 
deserve such a friend ? . . . Ever yours in old affection, ‘““The Man of 
No Illusions.” .. . 

The reference in the above signature (says Mr. Headlam) is, no doubt, 
to a passage in an article by a special correspondent of the Morning Post 
(Mr. Winston Churchill) : 

“* Only at Government House did I find the Man of No Illusions, the 
anxious but unwearied Proconsul, understanding the faults and the 
virtues of both sides, measuring the balance of rights and wrongs, and 
determined—more determined than ever, for is it not the only hope for 
the future of South Africa ?—to use his knowledge and his power to 
strengthen the Imperial ties.” 


To Mrs. Gaskell, of whom he was very fond, he wrote as 


follows :— 


15.8.00. . . . I have been so cut off from friends this last year 
amid labours and anxieties which I hardly like to speak of for fear 
of seeming to exaggerate or to “ grouse.” I don’t want to do either, 
and always feel, even when things are at their worst and the weak- 
ness of the flesh tempts one to cry out a little, that after all one ought 
rather to be proud and grateful for being pitched upon by Fate to 
bear a great load of public care, and that it is cowardly and currish 
to complain of it. The confidence of the people one has fought for, 
and the way in which everybody comes to one for everything (forgive 
the egotism) are a great support in a way. But for all that, I shall be 
happy when the hour arrives to put the burden down and retire to 
the contemplative obscurity which suits me best, and can see my 
friends again, which is what I love most. And thank you, by the 
same token, for letting me have a glimpse of a few of them. I want 
you to thank Mrs. Horner for her kind message—that little corner of 
your letter, which she filled up with words of affectionate remem- 
brance. . . 


and at the same date to another friend :— 


October. . . . I see before me, in a clear light a most appalling jungle. 
But I have seen such before and I know how, approaching in a certain 
way, I have yet found a path through. Here I have not found the 
path yet, but I know that J am going to find it... . 


V. MILNER. 
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GERMANY AND CONSERVATIVE OPINION 


GreRMANY has for the moment forgotten to assume her usual 
protective colouration, and stands forth in her natural and 
naked barbarism. We may be sure that she will soon again 
assume the appearance of civilization, and there is grave 
danger that, when she does so, the unwary in general, and 
Labour and Liberal opinion in particular, will, as usual, be 
hoodwinked into believing that German nationalism is, after 
all, an essentially benevolent force in the World. It is not 
and it never has been. German nationalism is essentially 
barbarous, and as such it is a constant menace to civilized 
states, outward appearances to the contrary notwithstanding. 
It was a menace under the Hohenzollern Empire, it was a 
menace under the pseudo-Liberal Republic, it is a menace 
under the Nazi “‘ Third Reich.” It will continue to be a 
menace, whatever its future metamorphoses. We should, 
therefore, cease to lay any great stress upon what those who 
happen to be governing the country for the time being call 
themselves, and concentrate upon the much more important 
fact that, no matter how they call themselves, they are our 
equally dangerous enemies. 

The National Review has always understood this, but few 
others have understood it. On the contrary, public opinion 
has usually been so dazzled and hypnotized by Germany’s 
antics that it has been entirely unprepared for the tragedy 
which always follows the German farce. It was so at the 
outbreak of the War. ‘The ravings and struttings of the 
Kaiser had come to be humorously regarded as the amiable 
amusement of the best of sovereigns. There is grave danger 
that the ravings and struttings of the Nazis may come to be 
similarly regarded. There is, above all, danger that the 
sound judgment of conservatives may be particularly menaced 
by the new technique of propaganda which Germany has 
perfected. It would, therefore, seem to be high time that we 
resolved to stop being fooled by the Germans, and that we 
made some attempt to analyse the methods by which they 
have fooled us. 

For fooled us they have. The Victorians believed that 
Germany was the pious and peace loving country which had 
finally achieved nationhood despite the machinations of a 
flighty and bellicose France. Carlyle, the Prussophile, actually 
fell into a style which consisted in writing the German idiom 
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with an English vocabulary. Later on, the labour of King 
Edward and his lieutenants in cementing the Entente was 
barely accomplished in time, and whether or not the Entente 
would stand the supreme test remained in doubt until the 
very last moment. 

1914, of course, saw a reaction, but it was only temporary, 
At the end of the War Germany promised to be good in 
future, and public opinion again believed her. The unhindered 
flight of the Kaiser and the installation of the Republic were 
accepted as pledges of penitence and purification. Very few 
realized that to the Germans the Republic represented, not a 
change of heart, but a way of “ getting out from under.” 
Superficial comparisons were made between the German 
Republic of 1918 and the French Republic of 1870. It was 
not understood that the German Republic could command 
none of the great historical loyalties and forces which the 
Third Republic commanded. The Germans supported their 
Republic only because they expected it to extort concessions 
from the victorious Powers, and one must admit that it 
fulfilled their expectations most admirably. Within a scant 
fifteen years the Republic has served its full purpose, and the 
Germans now feel strong enough to stand forth in colours 
which are more to their real liking. 

The Republic had three great achievements to its credit. 
It induced the Allies to evacuate the Rhineland years before 
the Peace Treaty would have compelled them to do so. It 
induced the bankers of Great Britain, the United States, 
Holland, and Switzerland, to “‘ lend’? Germany a huge sum, 
and at the same time secured the country’s release from the 
reparations which it had been justly condemned to pay. 
And by skilfully feeding the blind bookworms who infest all 
universities the Republic had made many people believe that 
Germany was not responsible for the War. This last achieve- 
ment has been largely destroyed by the abandonment of the 
Republican disguise, but the other two remain. 

It was in its handling of the reparations that the Republic 
showed its great skill. First, in order to avoid paying the 
Germans deliberately made themselves fraudulently bankrupt 
by depreciating the mark to zero. Then they professed their 
willingness to pay provided they could borrow the money with 
which to do so. France knew her neighbours too well, but 
enough lenders were found elsewhere. Then the Germans 
said that the combined private debts and reparations were a 
burden too heavy to be borne, but that if the reparations were 
remitted they would pay the private debts. So the repara- 
tions were remitted. Now they tell us that as the reparations 
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have been foregone, the private debts must logically be 
foregone also, because but for the reparations they would 
never have contracted the private debts which they call the 
“illegitimate children of the reparations.” The situation, 
then, comes to this: Germany will not pay reparations, but 
she will keep the money which she borrowed under the pretext 
of paying them. 

Before we become the victims of so remarkable a manceuvre 
a second time, it is worth our while to enquire how it was done. 
Like all bullies, the German aborigine knows only two methods, 
brutality or begging. The first requires little elucidation ; it 
was the method of the Hohenzollerns and is, in part, the 
method of Hitler. The second, newer and more subtle, was 
developed by the Republic out of its own necessities. The 
Republic was in no position to bully so it begged, and begged, 
as we have noted, with remarkable skill and success. 

Yet German bullying and German begging have the same 
foundation. Both are based on blackmail. Both are attempts 
to get something for nothing by threatening violence. The 
German bully threatens murder. The German beggar 
threatens suicide ; ‘lighten my unbearable lot at once,” he 
says, “‘ or I will kill myself on your doorstep.” This was the 
language used by the German Republic when, in order to 
obtain concessions, it repeatedly harped on the lurking 
dangers of a Communist or Nazi revolution. So, despite the 
objections of the French, who alone understand their abori- 
ginal neighbours, stupid concession followed stupid concession ; 
after each one the very extremism with which we had been 
threatened, instead of abating, became stronger. And now 
that the Nazis have attained power it is most important to 
note that Hitler, although he prefers the frankly bullying 
tone which is always more congenial to the German, has by no 
means entirely abandoned begging. 

Hitler knows full well that his bullying, in so far as it 
enables him to sway foreign opinion at all, will sway radicals 
and pacifists rather than conservatives. Radicals and paci- 
fists, however much they may hate Hitler, will allow him to 
browbeat them by the menace of war, whereas conservatives 
will not yield an inch to sabre rattling. Hitler is, therefore, 
already attacking conservatives with entirely different tactics. 
He is putting Germany forward as the “ good” beggar, who 
has worn herself out in defence of the national principle and 
against communism. In this role of stanch nationalist and 
anti-communist, Hitler hopes to gain the support of con- 
servatives the World over for Germany. 

In posing as the Paladin of nationalism, however, Hitler’s 
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Germany is assuming just another part which is utterly false 
to its true character. Hitler is not a nationalist; he is an 
aboriginalist and aboriginalism is the antithesis of nationalism, 
For Hitler makes blood or “ race ”’ the foundation of political 
allegiance and this is the allegiance of the aboriginal tribe 
which is separated from the nation by thousands of years of 
development. The British and French Empires exhibit the 
full bloom of nationalism, but neither could have been built, 
as neither could endure, on a policy of calculated racial 
discrimination. Hitler’s complementary doctrine that German 
aboriginal allegiance includes all Germans who dwell beyond 
Germany’s borders is equally tribal and anti-national. If 
generally followed it would completely destroy our national 
state system. Its effects would be felt far beyond those 
countries which happen to possess German-speaking minori- 
ties. Switzerland, for example, would disappear from the 
map, while France, although enabled to claim Quebec and the 
Channel Islands, would probably lose Brittany. 

We are equally foolish if we allow Herr Hitler to make our 
flesh creep by speaking darkly of the dangers of communism. 
That such dangers exist no one can deny ; the trouble is that 
Nazi Germany has rather increased than diminished them. 
Extremes always meet, and there is evidence aplenty that 
what separated an, at any rate, large and important section 
of the Nazi movement from communism is much more 
devotion to anti-communist symbols than to anti-communist 
principles. The Germans, as their violent and sudden swings 
of opinion plainly indicate, are most susceptible to mass 
hysteria, and the next swing may well be to something which 
will call itself communism, but will probably be, as always, 
just another peculiarly German, rather than a peculiarly 
communist, brand of barbarism. Hitler is, as likely as not, 
paving the way for communism of a sort. His pose as 
Europe’s anti-communist champion is ridiculous. 

German communism might result in a revival of South 
German particularism. Although the writer has long thought 
that those who distinguish between “bad” Prussian and 
“* good ’’ South German are living in the eighteenth century, it 
is, nevertheless, true that there are differences which make it 
probable that parts of the country would reject communism. 
‘* When thieves fall out, honest men have their chance,” and 
the weakening of Germany by internal dissension would be a 
benefit to civilization. 

Conservatives will be well advised to remember that, 
despite her poses and disguises, Germany is still the enemy. 

Z. Rowe. 


BOLSHEVISM 


Tue development of the great Communist experiment in 
Russia has been watched with growing interest by millions 
of British people, yet it is probable that among those millions 
not one in a thousand appreciates the true meaning of 
Bolshevism. 


Bolshevism is an attempt to put into practice the intel- 
lectual theories of Karl Marx, the great Prophet of Com- 
munism, who realized that a definite intellectual system was 
the indispensable basis of a new social order. Throughout 
the Middle Ages it may be said that the Christian Church’s 
intellectual system was the basis of such social order as 
existed. The Bolshevist believes that to-day there exists 
throughout the world an order definitely inimical to human 
happiness and progress—an order based on_ philosophical 
scepticism, within which men wander about, loosely cemented 
by inertia and by the power of vested interests. That the 
present order of society works well on the whole means 
nothing to him. He holds his Bolshevist Faith as a religion 
revealed through Karl Marx, its prophet, whose writings, 
to draw a broad comparison with the Christian Religion, can 
be called the Gospels of Communism. 


Karl Marx, a German Crypto-Jew, spent many years of 
exile in England. Here, in the dim recesses of the Reading 
Room of the British Museum, he hammered out, in collabora- 
tion with Engels, the great revelation of Communism, entitled 
Das Kapital. If Bolshevism should ever sweep the world, 
it may well be that dingy Bloomsbury will become a place 
of pilgrimage comparable to Lenin’s tomb in the Red Square 
in Moscow. 


The kernel of Marx’s economic doctrine is that the whole 
value of products lies in the labour which produces them, 
and that under the capitalist system the worker is allotted 
only such portion of that value as will enable him to maintain 
himself at the subsistence level. The remaining and greater 
part of that value, according to Marx, goes to a small class 
of exploiters. Humanity, therefore, is divided into two 
classes, the Capitalist and the Proletariat, the exploiter and 
the exploited. From this state of affairs there follows 
inevitably the idea of the incessant class-war which forms 
such an important item of the Bolshevist creed. 
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Throughout the rough-and-ready period of the Middle 
Ages there undoubtedly existed an order which made some 
crude attempt at social justice. Class distinctions were, of 
course, finely drawn, but a fairly effective attempt was made 
to base society on an accommodation between moral and 
economic law. The taking of interest, for instance, then less 
euphemistically called usury, was universally condemned, and 
heavy penalties were incurred by those responsible for 
medizval counterparts of the modern trust or cartel. 

The advent of the industrial revolution, however, brought 
with it a period during which moral considerations were 
allowed to play no part in determining the economic conditions 
of the working classes. The unfettered operation of the law 
of supply and demand resulted inevitably in the gravest 
exploitation of the workers. No one can read the heartrending 
tales of Dickens, Disraeli, Hammond and others without 
feeling a sense of burning shame that within comparatively 
recent times little children were driven to work long hours 
under conditions which would be unthinkable even in the 
case of adults to-day. 

It is important to realize that Marx’s researches were made 
during the heyday of this terrible period, before the awakening 
of the social conscience and the rise of trades unionism swept 
away these horrors for ever. Marx, himself lacking in 
religion, had nevertheless the true Jewish sensitiveness to 
social injustice born of centuries of oppression of his race. 
It may be that the world of to-day will pay in blood and 
tears for the appalling complacency of Mid-Victorian 
industrialists. 

Marx, however, believed and taught that, because of its 
very structure, Capitalism carried within itself the seeds of 
its own destruction. He maintained that the same immutahle 
economic law which produced Capitalism would be bound 
eventually to destroy it, that it would inevitably fail to 
support the millions of wage-slaves that it had brought into 
being, and that then the Proletariat would enter into their 
inheritance. The dispossessed millions would effect the social 
revolution, and in so doing the State, based on force, would 
disappear. The class war would then cease, all mankind 
being free and equal in a world of economic harmony and 
co-operation. 

Were Communism merely an economic theory it could 
not, of course, have survived, for most of its economic 
predictions have already been falsified. Far from bringing 
into being millions of wage-slaves to exist on the subsistence 
level, Capitalism has now produced the highest general 
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standard of living that the world has ever known. Not only 
has the number of capitalists increased until in Great Britain 
it is estimated that in one way and another they number 
nearly 15 millions, but the majority of the so-called proletariat 
enjoy under modern capitalism a standard of living far above 
the subsistence level, to which must be added social services 
and amenities to the value of many shillings per week. Even 
at a time of stress like the present, when capitalism has 
temporarily failed to adjust itself to rapidly altering con- 
ditions of production, it has proved elastic enough in Great 
Britain to provide for nearly three millions of unemployed a 
standard of living higher than that enjoyed by their forbears 
when working a generation or two ago. 

Again, Britain, then the most highly industrialized 
country in the world, which Marx predicted would be the first 
country in which his economic theory would be proved, has 
turned out to be consistently anti-Socialist. Not a tithe even 
of our Labour Party are genuine Socialists, and by the irony 
of fate the Communist experiment has been doomed to take 
place in Russia, a predominantly peasant country, poorly 
industrialized, and having only a veneer of Western 
civilization. 

Bolshevists, then, though they still make a brave if 
unconvincing pretence that capitalism has failed, are forced 
to fall back upon the metaphysical foundation of Marxism 
for their real inspiration. For this foundation Marx went to 
Hegel which may seem somewhat surprising, seeing that 
Hegel’s philosophy was essentially idealist and religious. In 
his view the anthropomorphic God of Christianity was 
replaced by an immanent reason finding its perfect expression 
in man. Human reason was not merely a gift of God: it 
was itself the Word of God finding expression through man’s 
self-consciousness. 

Hegel develops his idea by means of what he calls his 
dialectic. The Hegelian dialectic postulates first of all a 
positive affirmation, the Thesis. From this follows a nega- 
tive counterpart, the Antithesis. Finally, since these two 
are mutually conditioning as counterparts of one idea, we 
get the Synthesis, in which they are fully reconciled and 
fulfilled. 

Even so it required Feuerbach’s modification of the ideas 
of Hegel to enable Marx to apply the Hegelian dialectic to his 
own theories. Feuerbach substituted a purely material 
absolute for Hegel’s reason, thus enabling Marx to believe 
that capitalism would operate to produce its own antithesis, 
and finally a synthesis containing the best of previous 
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systems. Upon the combination of Marx’s economic 
materialism with Hegel’s dialectic is founded the Bolshevist 
theory of the setting up on earth of a Kingdom of Social 
Righteousness within which all men will be free and equal. 
To the Bolshevist all mankind is God, or, to put it differently, 
God’s place will be taken by a perfect human organization 
of society. 

This, then, explains the Bolshevist attacks on religion, 


It is true that religion can still be practised in Russia; but | 


only on sufferance, because the authorities realize that it is 
expedient to make some concession to the ideas of older 


people. The older people will soon pass away, and in the | 
meantime the only religion allowed to those growing up is | 


Bolshevism itself. 

In structure, there is a curious similarity between 
Bolshevism and Christianity. In Marx we can detect the 
anti-Christ, the great prophet of Communism. Just as 
Christianity needed and found a further exponent in St. Paul, 
so Communism has been shaped and adapted into the 
Bolshevism of to-day by the great intellect of Lenin, whose 
writings may be compared to the Epistles. Lenin realized 
that, in order to achieve success, the Communist Party must 
hold a rigid dogmatic faith. This he found in the works 
of Marx and developed in his own “ epistles.” Just as the 
early Christians believed that the Kingdom of God was to be 
established, served by the Church, so Lenin held that the 
Kingdom of the Deified People, the Kingdom of Social 
Righteousness, was to be served by the Communist Party. 

Throughout long years of exile, while Lenin was tempering 
the Communist Party into that deadly weapon which he was 
ultimately to use with such effect, he fought tooth and nail 
against any modification of the pure dogmatism of Marx. 
With all History as his teacher he realized that any lapse 
into pragmatism would be fatal to success. His system could 
not be founded on the shifting sands of philosophical scepti- 
cism. He must have a definite metaphysic. Herein lies the 
strength of Bolshevism. It also accounts for the successive 
heresy hunts within the Communist Party, the purgings 
which have eliminated Trotsky and many others who took a 
prominent part in the October revolution and the setting 
up in Russia of the Bolshevist system. 

Bolshevists, then, are expected to hold the Faith un- 
swervingly. This, however, does not prevent them from 
making use of ideas they abhor if by so doing they think they 
can further the achievement of their ultimate object. Con- 
cessions have been made, and will continue to be made to 
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capitalism, as in Lenin’s ““ New Economic Policy.” Lenin, 
indeed, though highly intellectual and fanatically devoted to 
his ideas, was above all a man of action, willing to follow any 
course which would bring him nearer to his goal. 

The popular conception of a Bolshevist as a hirsute 
individual with a dripping sword in one hand and a torch 
in the other, breathing fire and slaughter and seeking the 
blood of the bourgeoisie is far from accurate. He certainly 
seeks to eliminate all classes but one, but not necessarily by 
violent revolution. Indeed, according to his Faith, the course 
of ordinary economic processes is bound eventually to produce 
Socialism. Lenin, however, appreciated that sometimes a 
situation may arise which, if properly exploited, will lead to 
an advance being made which would normally take decades 
to achieve. In the chaos in Russia following the abdication 
of the Tzar, he saw such a situation and took full advantage 
of it. This is why the Bolshevist is always prepared to 
foster discontent, hoping thereby to create a favourable 
opportunity to hasten the end which he regards in any case 
as inevitable. At the same time, he is very far from being 
in favour of indiscriminate revolution. 

Marx’s slogan, “‘ Workers of the World Unite,” envisaged a 
simultaneous rising of the workers of the world. To Lenin, 
always practical, this appeared impossible. Therefore, in 
his direction of the policy of Bolshevism, he insisted on the 
primary importance of the Communist Party to act as the 
spear-head of Socialist action. Rigidly dogmatic, fanatically 
faithful even to the extent of martyrdom, the Communists 
are the only true Socialists. In their view, collaboration 
with the Second International, the Mensheviks, our own 
Fabians, Labour Party, or even our Independent Labour 
Party, is compounding with the enemy. 

However small the Communist Party may be in any 
particular country, it must always be a force to be reckoned 
with. History teaches us that determined minorities who 
know what they want have a habit of achieving their object 
in the teeth of vague and imperfectly co-ordinated majorities. 
The world of to-day lacks a philosophical foundation. This 
Bolshevism has. Yet there is one rock upon which Bolshevism 
even in Russia must inevitably split—that is, the resurgent, 
immortal soul of individual Man. 

RoBerT Bower. 


IN CHAMBERS 


THE Temple hides many mysteries from the outer world. A 
layman can rarely touch on a legal subject without demonstrat- 


ing at once that he has no conception of what goes on in the 


Temple or in barristers’ chambers. Not many really know 
where it is. Often even taxi drivers have to ask for informa- 
tion. A legal anecdote is hardly ever recounted by one who 
is not a member of the profession which does not contain a 
series of ludicrous blunders. Such people gain their only 
knowledge of the law from newspaper reports of sensational 
criminal trials. Yet such events never enter the lives of the 
vast majority of barristers, and they play a small part in the 
lives of even the fortunate few. No other legal work comes 
within the limited horizon granted to the average Englishman ; 
and he regards a jury as an inevitable part of every case. 

The mystery is enhanced by the remarkable difference 
between the Temple and Fleet Street or any other busy part 
of London. At the moment it is a battlefield, and consider- 
able mountaineering skill must be shown before the entrance 
to many Chambers can be reached. Roofs are being removed ; 
the buildings require buttresses for support ; windows no 
longer have frames ; all walls are being reconstructed, stair- 
cases rebuilt and foundations strengthened. But normally 
it is the quietest place in London. The quarter hours are 
marked by the brightly-painted clock on the Law Courts. 
The thoughts of those engrossed in legal abstractions are 
momentarily diverted sometimes by the famous “ Oranges 
and Lemons” peal rung for a wedding at the church of 
St. Clement Danes ; sometimes by the tolling of the bell on the 
Temple Church in memory of a Bencher with whom many 
had worked, whose face will never again be seen in the Temple, 
and whose familiar voice will no longer be heard in the Courts. 

The gardens which overlook the Embankment and the 
Thames are kept beautiful in all seasons by relays of flowers. 
At night even the drone of distant traffic wanes, and the 
pleasant noises of tugs and barges that remind the worker con- 
stantly of the sea. The Temple at night judged by its noises 
is nearer a port than a metropolis. 

The young man who wishes to become a member of the 
Bar must have passed some qualifying examination such as 
London Matriculation, and then pay some fairly high dues. 
He must choose which of the four Inns of Court he would like 
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tojoin. They are fundamentally thesame. Gray’s Inn is the 
smallest, and is reputed to offer the largest Scholarships. It 
is situated north of Holborn, farthest from the High Courts, 
and its members therefore have some small inconveniences. 
It has the advantage of its size in that it can more easily main- 
tain its old customs. Lincoln’s Inn is the home of those 
practising at Chancery. Of the other two, the Inner and 
Middle Temples, there is no great difference, except perhaps 
in this: that the Middle Temple has a very lovely old Hall, 
and its Library is certainly not less pleasing than that of the 
Inner Temple, whose members, however, maintain that the 
latter is the more convenient for work. As in most walks of 
life each Inn, in a sense, attracts its own type and the prospec- 
tive barrister, however young, should have no difficulty in 
discovering where he will find most of his friends. 

Then, over a period of three years, he eats a series of din- 
ners, and takes four preliminary examinations before his Final. 
Some people consider that this formula of eating dinners is a 
farce. But some qualification must surely be necessary, as 
well as examinations. And the dinners bring the student into 
contact with the type of man with whom he will constantly 
work with in later years. Let it be remembered that at the 
University of Oxford, a man qualifies for the final examination 
for his degree, not by attending so many lectures, visiting his 
tutor on so many occasions, or even taking so many meals in 
his College Hall, but by leading the Dean to believe that he 
has slept a certain number of nights in his College or lodgings. 

When the student has carried out these formalities, he pays 
more dues, persuades a Bencher of his Inn to sponsor him, and 
is called to the Bar. This ceremony varies at each Inn. At 
the Inner Temple the new barristers stand before the High 
Table in their new robes (or rather some borrowed for the 
occasion), and the Treasurer welcomes and congratulates them 
on behalf of the Benchers. When I was called the Treasurer, 
inter alia, told us that in his experience opportunity came 
in the end to every man. The man who succeeded at the Bar 
was he who was ready to seize that opportunity when it came, 
however inconvenient the moment might be. Many of us 
pondered over the truth of those words during the two years 
that followed. Success at the Bar does not seem to bear any 
immediate and apparent relation to ability and a capacity for 
hard work. Of my own generation, during the first few years 
the men with comparatively a lot of work were never really 
those who I considered best qualified to win the confidence of 
clients. Indeed, in most cases, the busy man not only had 
many obvious failings, but had little ability as well. Not one 
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of the really able men of my generation found his way to work 
easy. 
At the conclusion of his speech, the Treasurer invites the 
new barristers to drink with the Benchers, and after a glass of 
port the senior man being called thanks them for their kind- 
ness. 

The young barrister must then find some junior who can 
take him as a pupil. King’s Counsel are known to the Bar 
as “leaders”? or “ silks.” In Court they sit within the Bar, 
in the row immediately in front of the juniors. A leader can 
never appear in Court without a junior, who usually receives 
a fee roughly one-third less than whatever is marked on his 


leader’s brief. A silk is concerned solely with writing opinions | 


and pleading in Court ; he can never undertake the whole of 
the preliminary work of any action. Many people are unable 
to appreciate why it takes so long to get an action heard. 
But in a large civil case, it is, for example, often very difficult 
to discover exactly where the cause of the dispute lies. I have 
known an action which has gone through many months of 
preliminary and very necessary work, and eight and a half 
days of trial before the exact issues in dispute were discovered. 
Four hours later the case was over. This far too-frequent 
incident arose from the failure of both juniors concerned to do 
their work carefully. That is a criticism easy to make. The 
difficulties in a big action of that sort are enormous. But 
even when all allowances have been made I feel that this fault 
can be observed on far too many occasions. 

The plaintiff sets out his claim either on his writ in general 
terms, where this is permitted, or in particular in what is called 
a statement of claim. The defendant then replies to this in 
what is called a defence, and the further replies may go on for 
some time. The result of these exchanges should be that the 
issues are clearly defined. However, owing to the desire to 
save a client expense if a mistake should occur, or a new point 
subsequently be discovered, some counsel make a habit of 
drafting a statement of claim which is designed to meet not 
what he believes to is the particular case, but to cover any 
possible case which may subsequently arise from the facts 
as he knows them. I personally believe that this leads to a 
great waste of time, and that the real interests of a client 
would be better served if counsel took the more difficult and 
responsible task of discovering the exact ground of dispute, 
and confined his attention to that and that alone. 

We must, however, remember, that few lay clients can 
appreciate that only one very small point is the vital one, 
when their troubles have spread themselves over several 
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years. They often desire that all the course of dealing over 
the whole period shall be considered and reviewed, because 
they feel that they want to make things as uncomfortable as 
possible for their opponent. But the barrister is concerned 
solely with winning the case cheaply, and he is not concerned 
with any subsidiary private accounts which the plaintiff may 
desire to settle at the same time. The result is that a client 
may be more satisfied with a counsel with a woolly mind, who 
introduces any facts he can discover into the case, than one 
who works the case out carefully and wins with what appears 
to be little effort. 

It is these stages, and other less important ones which form 
the greater part of the work of a junior. Examples of his 
other work are his conferences with his clients, his advice as 
which witnesses to call and on the evidence generally, his 
advice on the law, whether money should be paid into Court, 
and on the desirability of a jury. All these steps take time, 
and no action can be brought to a satisfactory conclusion if 
they are incomplete. The young barrister will need a full 
year at the feet of a competent junior before he can be of any 
real value to a client, however great his knowledge may be of 
the law. When he has spent a year, or possibly two years, as a 
pupil, he must then find a place for himself in Chambers. He 
may remain where he is: but this is unlikely. What he seeks 
is a set of Chambers full of busy men who may have occasional 
work they cannot possibly do. But where such men exist, 
there are often half a dozen or more men eagerly waiting for 
crumbs. 

Another consideration he will have in mind is his clerk, 
round whom all life in Chambers revolves. The head clerk 
accepts or rejects briefs, settles fees, arranges times for con- 
ferences, has friends among the clerks to Judges and Masters 
(who decide points of procedure and try certain actions), who 
as a result will arrange their lists to suit his convenience as 
far as possible. He takes charge of his barristers, and com- 
pletely directs the whole of their professional life. For his 
pains he gets roughly half-a-crown in every guinea his masters 
earn, and a successful clerk may earn well over £1,000 a 
year. 

The young barrister must also consider the type of work 
done by the men in his prospective Chambers, and the circuits 
which are represented. When he has decided which of the 
openings he can discover is the best, and has been accepted, 
he only becomes part of the Chambers in that he shares the 
clerks and the expenses. There is no partnership, or any 
other agreement. The work of a barrister is purely a personal 
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matter. Naturally he will make his friends in Chambers, and 
will in his early days be eager to do any work without fee for 
any member of the Chambers. He may be in Court fairly 
often, and be actively engaged each day devilling for one of 
the busy men in his Chambers. He must be there early each 
morning in the hope that someone may be wanted in a hurry, 
and also to let his clerk know he can rely on him to be there 
if anything does turn up ; he must be there late each night in 
the hope that work may come to him, again simply because 
there is a rush and he is the only man about. 

Then, if he is practising at Common Law, he must join a 
circuit within two years of his call. There are six—Northern, 
Midland, Oxford, North-Eastern, Western and South-Eastern, 
Each has its own obscure method of election. Possibly the 
candidate will have to dine in the Bar mess at an assize town 
twice before a member of the circuit can propose him. And 
on election he may have to make a speech at dinner on Grand 
Night, and pay an entrance fee. 

He will appear in Court at various assizes in the hope that 
some prisoner will plead “ not guilty,” ask to be represented, 
and choose his counsel. At an average assize there will be 
about forty counsel in Court: but the prisoner can only see 
the back of their wigs, and there is a chance for everyone. 
But he may spend the week in the assize town and such an 
opportunity may not occur for anyone during the whole 
period. His hopes are dashed again, and the only result of 
his activities is the cost of his railway fare and his hotel bill. 
He must also join a County Quarter Sessions, and several 
Borough Sessions. At these there are fewer prisoners, and 
they do not therefore last so long, but from the point of view 
of expense and opportunity they are indistinguishable from 
assizes. 

He may make many such trips during the first year or two 
with no stroke of luck. He may work hard daily in London, 
arriving early and departing late, with no better fortune. 
And this period comes to him at a time in his life when it is 
perhaps most difficult to bear. He is burning with youthful 
enthusiasm, and has probably just completed an active and 
successful University career. His resources are probably 
slender, and he may well be in real need of money. Each day 


he has to rekindle his enthusiasm, although he knows the | 


heavy expenses are eating a big hole in his finances, and that 
he can not hold on indefinitely. Above all he is fully conscious 
that however busy he may be each day he is getting no further 
and is merely in reality filling in time. It is at this time that he 
requires courage and persistence, so that the hope which is 
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uenched whenever he visits his Chambers may not die 
altogether. 

He may be driven to seek other sources of remuneration 
which in the end demand all his time. He may keep on and 
have no great success. There are many such men on any cir- 
cuit. They do not have an unpleasant life, if they do not make 
much money. Or he may be fortunate and get into work 
which grows in importance, and rarely leave London. In 
this case he will have to attack responsible and wearing tasks 
at all hours of the day. But he will like it. No body of men 
could work as busy barristers do if their tasks were uncon- 
genial. And note their conversation when they are together ! 
Legal problems are invariably discussed and legal anecdotes 
recounted. But something well worth recounting occurs 
nearly every day of their lives. 

Perhaps the best example of legal wit I have personally heard 
in Court occurred when a new Judge was hearing his first case. 
A former Attorney-General, whose manner, voice and appear- 
ance are superbly impressive, after a few words of congratula- 
tion, went on to explain that he “ with my learned friends 
Lord and Messrs. represented the plaintiff. The 
defendant had the advantage of being represented by his 
learned friends Messrs Other parties were represented 
by Messrs. ——.” At that moment a member of the Bar, 
who is famous for the way he continues to talk in a loud voice 
quite regardless of whether it is his turn or not, burst through 
the door of the Court like a hurricane. He approached the 
counsel’s row with robes flying, and treading noisily on many 
sets of toes, he knocked over several Law Reports, and sat 
down with a bump. He then proceeded noisily and effusively 
to shake hands with his clients. The ex-Attorney-General, 
after a considerable pause, quite unruffled, and with all the 
majesty at his command, said, “‘ My Lord, I regret that I have 
not explained to your Lordship the presence of my learned 
friend Mr. —— in this case. But I have no doubt that he 
will not remain silent during the whole of the proceedings.” 

On another occasion a well-known Judge said to a famous 
counsel, “* Mr. , you must not show your contempt for the 
Court in that way.” ‘‘ That, my Lord,” was the reply, “ is 
just what I am endeavouring to conceal.” 


A BARRISTER. 


EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION AND AFRICAN 
REACTIONS 


AmoneG the hunters, farmers, and miners whose lot it is to 
live, year in, year out, in the wilder parts of Africa, men who 
spend their days in hourly contact with natives, but few 
have a good word to say for the so-called “‘ educated ” and 
“* civilized ’’ African. Those who do not know Africa cannot 
understand this aversion. They consider it to be a matter 
of inexplicable and unreasoning—almost blasphemous—pre- 
judice, arguing that surely education should make the 
native a better man in every way, and a more desirable 
individual both to his country and to those with whom he 
comes in daily touch. The theoretical protagonist of educa- 
tion is correct in his argument; the man who knows and 
lives amongst the natives is also right in his aversion. That 
two opposing poles of opinion should both be justified appears 
at first sight to be utterly contradictory ; but to those who 
have seen the working of the leaven, and know something of 
the psychology of the Bantu peoples, this apparent incom- 
patability is by no means incomprehensible. 

There is a wide gap between the ideal and the real. The 
bulk of the natives who have lost their primitive savagery, 
and acquired a veneer of Europeanization, fall woefully short 
of the transcendental being which is the goal of the teacher 
and the missionary. That there are notable exceptions goes 
without saying; but these exceptions serve only to throw 
into stronger contrast the canker which is eating steadily and 
tragically into the heart and soul of African life. The Red 
Indian melted physically before the advance of the white 
man; the African of to-day is melting morally. There are 
good and earnest men who are striving to stem that virulent 
development which is spreading like a upas-tree over native 
life in the vicinity of the settled areas; but the harm done 
by the many and the ignorant far outweighs the good done 
by the few. 

That the growth is not an invisible one is patent to anyone 
who has lived and moved both in the settled areas and in the 
wild and almost unknown parts of Africa. Before proceeding 
further, the sketching of two scenes will serve to illustrate 
the difference between a native community that has not been 
touched by the baleful influence, and one in which the 
demoralizing canker has taken root. 
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The white traveller, threading his way between the endless 
ranks of trees, reaches a native village two hundred miles from 
anywhere. As he enters the village the natives squatting in 
the shade of the communal council tree rise to their feet, 
and advance towards him with welcoming salutations. The 
head man of the village comes forward to greet his visitor, 
and point out the most suitable spot for the pitching of the 
camp. The usual gift of foodstuffs is brought forward. The 
whole atmosphere radiates civility but not a trace of ser- 
vility ; the black man welcomes the white man as he would 
any other stranger of equal social standing with himself. 
The women pause in their household tasks, and look up with 
cheerful countenances ; and pot-bellied naked children form 
an outer ring of silent watchers while the white man chats 
for a few minutes with the elders of the village. The dullest 
mind cannot fail to be aware of the friendly and domesticated 
scene around him ; he sees before him village life at its best— 
a quiet and undisturbed existence bounded by the family 
ties, and the simple joys and sorrows of the patriarchal clan. 

But let the white man enter a village of “ civilized” 
natives. Instead of a friendly native people, he sees among 
the huts a surly crowd of black men clad in hot, heavy, and 
utterly unsuitable cloth clothing. No greeting does he 
receive ; all he hears may be some coarse whispered remark 
passing between members of a group of gambling natives 
busy with a pack of greasy cards. Instead of the neatly 
thatched huts the visitor sees an untidy collection of erections 
patched with hammered-out oil-drums, while old tins and 
rags lie everywhere. If he asks for the head man he receives 
a tardy and surly reply that there isn’t one; if he takes the 
speaker to task for his rudeness, he often receives a retort 
that the informant is an “ educated gentleman ’”—save the 
mark !—and therefore is as good as his white interrogator. 
There is none of the innate civility and decorum of the savage 
to be seen anywhere. The only greeting the traveller receives 
is from the women who, clad in incongruous garb, crowd the 
place ; and who regard the visitor with leering smiles that are 
full of meaning ... The well-known phrase, “ Manners 
none, customs beastly,” does not apply to the savage ; but it 
fits exactly as a description of those upon whom the curse of 
pseudo-Europeanization has fallen. 

To my mind—an opinion based on twenty years of 
sojourn and wandering in one of the lesser-known districts of 
Rhodesia, and living in constant contact with natives—the 
causes of this undesirable state of affairs are not one but many. 
They may be grouped, however, under two headings: those 
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relative to the commercial development of the continent by 
white men, and those caused by attempts at a Europeanized 
form of educational development totally unsuited to the 
African mentality, and taught, in far too many instances, by 
persons whose knowledge of native psychology is contemptible, 

The scattered farms of the white men have practically 
no effect on the home-life of the villages, for local labour 
generally is employed, and the natives can return home at the 
week-ends. The tribal bonds still hold close upon the agricul- 
tural worker. It is the growing commercial needs of the 
townships and the large mining properties that draw more and 
more natives from the quiet villages of the bush. The pay is 
higher on the mines and in the cities ; and partly voluntarily, 
partly under the “ persuasive” influences of the labour 
bureaux, an increasing number of natives leave their homes and 
sign on for long time-contracts in what is to them a distant 
land. 

Slowly these natives lose touch with their people. They 
are cooped up in compounds of workers, and they have no 
womenfolk to associate with save those of a certain pro- 
fession, who swarm around such places. The distance, and the 
contract, prevent the indentured worker from returning at 
intervals to attend to his obligations as a member of the 
village community; duties such as being present at the 


funeral dance for a near relative—an important duty in | 


native life. If the man takes French-leave, he becomes liable 
to arrest by the police, and to punishment. He can receive 


no letters from his illiterate relatives in the bush, and spoken } 


messages are not likely to be delivered even if a bearer for 
them could be found. When, at long length, the man’s contract 
expires and he returns to his village, he finds himself com- 
pletely out of touch with his own people. Presently he 
drifts back to the mine or township; he becomes a de- 
tribalized native—a drifter with no country, kith or kin. 

The influences around the exiled native are not of the 
kind likely to improve him morally. He is degraded by the 
corrupt types around him, and he finds that petty crime is 
easy and safe. The downward grade is easy. In his own 
home the native has public opinion, in the shape of the 
members of his clan, as the greatest deterrent against pecca- 
dillos ; in a mine-compound or town-location he is influenced 
by no such check. And lastly, not only debased types of 
natives have their effect upon him: he learns much that is 
harmful from the parallel type of white man with whom 
inevitably he comes in contact at too frequent intervals. 
From these last he learns that the white man is not always 
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just, that his word is not always to be believed, and that he 
has many new vices which have not previously occurred to 
the unsophisticated native. 

Such is the effect of the spreading Juggernaut of Com- 
merce upon the African. Now to turn to the question of the 
effect of education on the native. 

As a general rule education means also nominal con- 
version to one of the innumerable Christian sects, for most 
educational centres are mission schools. A study of the matter 
falls naturally into two divisions: the teacher, and the 
teaching—coupled with the native’s reactions to both. 

“T? homme n’ est rien, ( euvre est tout’? by no means applies 
when considering the matter of obtaining an influence for 
good upon the African. In the man himself lies the result 
of his work; without personality in him, the words of the 
instructor fall upon barren and unreceptive soil. Character 
and essential ego have an enormous effect on the African 
mentality ; the man who wishes to be successful in obtaining 
the receptive attention of the native must in all things be a 
Man. Above everything he must be a gentleman—not 
necessarily by birth, but in nature and outlook on life. There 
is no person quicker than the native in sensing vulgarity, 
commonness, or insincerity in the man who aspires to be his 
mentor. The man whom the African is to follow, whether 
actually or metaphorically, must be one whom he can admire 
and venerate; a being big both in soul and body, and 
essentially a leader to be revered. A teacher may have taken 
every scholastic degree that the world offers; but if he is 
mean and meagre in body, soul and spirit, his chances of 
making real headway with the Bantu pupil are attenuated 
in the extreme. 

So much for the man. Now for the method. 

At the very beginning there is a pertinent and vital 
question which immediately springs to the mind: Is a 
civilization and culture which has proved the best for 
European races equally beneficial to African peoples ? Does 
there not lie beneath this query the basic reason why so much 
earnest educational endeavour has met with such tragically 
indifferent results—results in fact, though not, perhaps, on 
statistic papers ? There are many points in the white man’s 
civilization that could with great benefit be adopted by the 
African ; there are others which are by no means so advan- 
tageous to him. Different environments call for different 
cultures ; it is a grafting that is needed, not a revolutionary 
metamorphosis. Why destroy both good and evil together, 
and give in its place a ready-made civilization unsuited and 
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often inexplicable to the Bantu? Though the black man is 
too often regarded as an inferior being, and a savage, there 
are many excellent points in his natural code of life. Some 
of them may be in embryo; they need development, not 
incontinent uprooting. 

There are exceptions to every rule; but the African who 
has adopted European civilization in toto, and has ordered 
his life accordingly, is indeed a creature to be pitied. Spirit- 
ually he is like his unfortunate physical prototype, the half- 
caste; he is neither flesh nor fowl nor good red herring, 
His body is African; in outlook he is—or thinks he is—a 
European. And doubtless when he looks back on his life, 
he echoes from his heart the poignant cry of the Preacher: 
“, . all is Vanity, and there is no profit under the sun.” 

Being correlative to secular education, the somewhat 
delicate matter of religious instruction must be touched 
upon. It is strange that such a subject, which so vitally 
affects every person who professes and calls himself a Christian, 
should be one that can hardly be mentioned in the presence 
of the average cleric—who probably has not been nearer 
Africa than Brighton beach—without bringing down upon the 
speaker’s head the anathemas of that champion of an out- 
raged hierarchy. Yet the best of the missionaries on the 
spot, men who really have the religious welfare of the natives 
at heart, I have found always open to discuss ways and 
means whereby they may understand more fully the workings 
of the native mind. 

Perhaps the greatest adversary of the missionary is—the 
missionary. It sounds paradoxical, but nevertheless it is 
true. As a witty Frenchman once remarked, ‘‘ You English 
have a hundred religions but only one sauce.” Each sect 
endeavours to gain converts to its particular interpretation of 
Christianity, and each claims to reveal the one true doc- 
trine. The Bantu is a shrewd reasoner. Logically he argues 
to himself that if the white men themselves cannot agree on 
the subject of their own religion, he cannot be expected to 
judge which is the best. The Bantu’s own simple doctrine 
of the Great Spirit of the world, and the lesser spirits of forest, 
mountain, and stream is accepted by all his tribe without 
question or cavil. Even in the event of the earnest seeker 
after knowledge deciding upon the particular church and 
asking for instruction, he finds that the white man has not 
one gospel but four versions, each slightly different, and not 
counting an Old Testament full of blood and ferocity. Is not 
his argument natural when he contends that the white man 
has no real religion ? Cannot the warring sects agree to bring 
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to the Bantu and the Negro the simple tenets which underlie 
every denomination, bring him to the feet of Christ, and 
leave him there ? 

In many cases the cause is also hampered by the man. 
There is one type, for instance, who, because he is a mis- 
sionary to natives, will have nothing to do with the white 
settler ; and who will go so far as to tell the black man that, 
as he is a teacher of natives, he is not good enough to associate 
with his own countrymen. (I remember well a case that was 
brought strikingly to my notice.) Is it to be expected that the 
native will wish to subscribe to the teachings of this self- 
confessed inferior being ? 

At the other end of the scale is the type that, for want 
of a better name, might be described in the Americanism of a 
“ go-getter.”” Full of enthusiasm and self-confidence he comes 
out to Africa, utterly ignorant of the native language and of 
the native psychology. Immediately he “ gets busy.” He 
holds meetings at which he speaks in a language so badly 
learned that his hearers can scarce make head or tail of his 
discourse ; but they understand the store that he has opened 
for the sale of goods to converts only at half the price for which 
similar commodities can be bought elsewhere. Within a year 
he proudly claims in his letters home that he has made sundry 
scores or hundreds of converts to Christianity. It would be 
ludicrous were it not so pitiful. Christ himself only laid 
claim to a dozen—no, eleven; for Judas must be deleted— 
whole-hearted disciples in whom he could trust. The con- 
verted followers of that great man Livingstone were few, for 
he rightly refused to bring the ceremony of baptism into 
disrepute and mockery. He exercised months and years of 
patient teaching and example before he was convinced that 
the neophyte really believed from his heart in the Christian 
religion. 

Lastly, there is the type that perhaps does the most 
harm, the one that can be described as “‘ The Destroyer.” 
With a heavy hand he sweeps away everything connected 
with the simple faith in the Great Spirit that broods over the 
African’s welfare, and he kills with ridicule every belief and 
custom to which the native subscribes. The native loses his 
faith in his own tribal deity, and in exchange he receives— 
nothing. Was it not Sidney Smith who said: “ Brother 
Ringeltaub claims to have made a Christian, though all he 
has accomplished is to destroy a Hindoo ?”’ Real conversion 
is a slow process, it cannot be accomplished in a day or a year. 
The native is left like a drowning man with nothing to cling 
to; swiftly he sinks into the atheistic and criminal class of 
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detribalized native who fears and respects nothing but the 
chance of being caught by the police. They are an increasing 
class, these victims of misdirected enthusiasm; and they 
form a stratum of African society with which many govern- 
ments will have seriously to reckon. Disillusioned, and without 
any form of faith in which they can truly believe, these people 
are a class ready to receive enthusiastically the machinations 
of the paid agitator and the Bolshevist. 

“Fear not them which kill the body . .. but rather 
fear him who is able to destroy both body and soul in hell.” 

The white teacher, though he may make mistakes, is in 
the main an educated man and a sincere Christian. But what 
of the native teachers, often new converts with a veneer of 
hardly understood dogma, who travel the continent un- 
accompanied by any supervision whatever ? Who knows what 
weird doctrines they expound, and what seeds of subsequent 
misery they plant? Occasionally they are dramatically 
revealed to a startled community, both black and white; 
and the end may be read in the reports of police activities 
and of minor punitive expeditions. 

Truly the good and far-seeing missionary, the faithful, 
just, and self-sacrificing servant of his Master, has much to 
contend with in his labours to better the physical and spiritual 
lot of the African native. 


WILFRED ROBERTSON. 
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A REBEL IN SOUTH WALES 


I BEGAN my education in an elementary school situated in the 
poorest working-class district of Cardiff, now a hot-bed of 
Reds. At this time, 1914-20, there was a wonderful spirit of 
patriotism abroad, which pervaded even the school and staff. 
Added to this was the fact that I came from a staunch Con- 
servative home, so that I grew up to early adolescence a 
complete young patriot. I read a great deal, mostly history 
and ‘‘ penny dreadfuls”’; I roughed and tumbled with my 
schoolmates, and visited their homes, and all this experience 
has since proved so invaluable to me that I do not regret that 
it brought me into contact with much that was sordid and 
unpleasant, very early in life. Socialists would say that I 
have no heart since I am an individualist, and hate the idea 
of people being regarded as units in statistical charts, or even 
as a class-conscious or class-unconscious masses. This has 
been the chief obstacle to my ever becoming a Communist, 
and I also think it is a reason why many prominent, so-called 
Communists, are not really Communists at all, but merely 
rebels. Rebels are always individualists ; from early adol- 
escence I was a rebel, and it was not until my reason became 
matured that I realised the futility and waste involved in an 
habitual defiance of law and order. 

From the elementary school, I attended one of the best 
secondary schools in Wales, which catered for the upper- 
middle classes. and at once I had to contend with snobbishness. 
It was this that gave me my “rebel’’ complex. The unmerciful 
way in which a “new,’’ inexperienced, and somewhat peculiar 
girl was bullied and ragged, put me definitely on the side of 
the under-dog, at a time when I was too young to appreciate 
the fact that sometimes an under-dog is an under-dog because 
of his own shortcomings. 

My experience in the provincial university where I gradu- 
ated, was useful not so much from the scholarship standpoint, 
as because it brought me into contact with all kinds of men 
and women. Many and hectic were the discussions that 
took place in the Common Room, the Union Debating Society, 
and at the meetings of the various Faculty societies. The 
Socialist element was predominant, with the Liberals and 
Nationalists a good second. Personally, I believe that the 
increasing modern tendency to force men and women into 
college young, has most to do with the impractical wildness of 
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nearly all the theories advocated by students. Immature, 
and often inadequately prepared minds, are unable to cope 
with the divergencies in expert opinion which the academic 
courses are bound to reveal. Injustices are brought out into 
the full glare of publicity, and fantastic remedies are evolved 
to correct them. Practical commonsense methods are un- 
popular, and such epithets as heartless, exploiting, and 
capitalistic, are applied to them. The cry is: “ Let’s change 
the world! Let’s destroy the old because it’s bad. When 
we've destroyed it, we'll find something better to take its 
place!” 

During my student years, I was absolutely in a mental 
fog. I heard and read all sides. I remember a theological 
student telling me that he was a pacifist, and that he would 
not fight even if his mother and sisters were molested. He 
claimed that a pacifist example such as this would effectively 
check war. I remember answering that it would entail a 
dreadful sacrifice of human life and happiness, perhaps as 
great and as terrible as an actual war, and that even then it 
might not work. He replied that Jesus Christ suffered and 
died to save the world. Why not 1? Why not he? Why 
not his womenfolk? To me at that time, his argument 
seemed unanswerable. During the whole of school and 
college life, one received the impression that, given grit, a 
capacity for hard work, and some ability, success was inevit- 
able. There was, however, a great deal of vagueness as to 
how and where the opportunities for success would be found, 
and the more one tried to discover about them, the more 
vague authority became. 

I left college willing to do anything ; I found it impossible 
to get any kind ofa berth. Iwas too old to start at the bottom 
and too inexperienced to start a little way up. Worry and 
nervous strain played havoc with my health. I became 
irritable and over-anxious, a victim to insomnia, and possessed 
by a brooding hatred of business men who write books in cheap 
editions describing how they achieved success. Then I began 
free-lancing, which did not improve matters, but fortunately 
I have been blessed with a peculiarly logical brain which will 
insist on controlling my emotions. IJread, and more important 
still, I observed and talked to other people. Slowly and 
painfully, I managed to resurrect my sense of humour, and 
to master the morbid obsession that I was foredoomed to 
failure and suffering. In spite of my bitterness, I weighed up 
revolution v. reconstruction, and comradeship v. class warfare, 
and I came to realise that for the hundreds of crazy, selfish, 
publicity-mad people who feature constantly in the news, 
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there are millions who are patiently doing their best, and who 
would be the chief ones to suffer in any revolutionary upheaval. 
Thus I reached the conclusion that even though there may 
be much that is evil, unjust and hypocritical in the world, it 
will not be improved by savage attacks on religion, or the 
deliberate fostering of class hatred. Conditions under Com- 
munism or extreme Socialism would be quite as bad as the 
conditions that existed in this country before the Wars of the 
Roses, for, taking the place of the cruel, arrogant nobility of 
that period, we would have an army of officials and the so-called 
workers’ committees. 

I support the Monarchy because I believe that every group 
of people must have a nominal head to act as its nucleus, and 
that a wise king can command, and rightly so, more love, 
respect and loyalty, than an elected president. I cannot say 
that I regard the present system of universal adult suffrage 
with confidence. It would be more reasonable if the suffrage 
were limited to those who are self-supporting, although not 
necessarily tax-payers. This would do away with at least a 
portion of the votes cast by irresponsibles. 

As far as the British Empire and British prestige is con- 
cerned, I am convinced that we have allowed our cranks and 
traitorous politicians to wield their pernicious influence far too 
long. Is it too late to tighten up? Iam afraid that the path 
of the loyalist would be extremely unpleasant, as in politics 
past policies, statements, and actions, have a nasty habit of 
creating precedents that are a continual thorn in the side of 
the reformer. Patriotic statesmen like Palmerston and 
Wellington are in public disrepute. The masses, with each 
individual over twenty-one possessing a vote, have been doped 
too long on a diet of Lansbury-cum-Marx-cum-Bernard Shaw. 
Any firmness provokes hysterical shrieks of tyranny. Socialist 
politicians and Communist agitators, appealing to that most 
powerful of human passions—greed—have unquestionably 
obtained the support and sympathy of the masses. It is 
significant that the recent outrages on British subjects in 
China and India have attracted comparatively little notice, 
and certainly little indignation. Similarly any news touching 
on the motives and future policies of Japan and France, is 
distorted and unreliable. 

Perhaps this country is losing its virility. It is curious 
that Russia, the Jerusalem of both Socialists and Communists, 
is one of the most virile and pugnacious countries in the 
modern world. I am not an advocate of habitual pugnacity, 
and I am certainly not a lover of war, but I am an ardent 
supporter of administrative firmness, A well ruled, pros- 
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perous country is a firmly ruled country, possessed of a 
Government that knows where it is going. We cannot expect 
overseas trade to improve when the world is in a nervous 
unsettled state. We cannot expect home trade to improve 
when our people are divided among themselves. That con- 
ditions were unfair in the past, no intelligent person will deny, 
That conditions must be made fair, this also no one will deny, 
But fairness and happiness will never be obtained through 
treason, chaos and hate. We are at war; not a war of 
machine-guns, bombs and death, but a war against economic 
depression, unemployment, distrust, and the deliberate, 
treasonous exploitation of the unfortunate. If only British 
men and women would rally around the flag, and re-discover 
the comradeship that makes them irresistible ! 


ConsTANCE H. TEEAR. 
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THE BOOKS WE HOPE TO FIND 


THE average “ commencing author ”’ thinks of the publisher 
as a grim person, tossing unread masterpieces into a waste- 
paper basket. It would be difficult to convince him that a 
publisher is a tradesman, “like any other,’ who has to 
support a wife and educate a family, pay his rent and rates 
and taxes, and provide the good dinners and luncheons that 
some authors find so necessary a stimulus to production ; 
that, in fact, it is to his interest to accept and not to reject 
the material that makes his living. 

The author sees his work—his first work at any rate— 
as the fine flower of inspiration, if not of genius. It is almost 
sacrilege to compare it to the mere merchandise of commercial 
trade. But works of genius are, in reality, very rare, in spite 
of what certain reviewers tell their readers every week, and 
when they do appear are often as little appreciated on the 
bookshelves of the general as caviare on their tables. It is 
for the “‘ able book,” the “‘ readable story,” ordered in satis- 
factory numbers by booksellers and libraries, that the 
tradesman-publisher is so anxiously and often so unsuccessfully 
looking. 

Every day of the year, except Sundays and Bank Holidays, 
the postman delivers parcels of typescript at the publisher’s 
door. There they are, those piles of sheets that are the raw 
material of the book trade, raw material that makes its first 
appearance in a variety of ways, but three-quarters of which 
is fiction. 

A lack of plain common sense is often characteristic of 
the ‘commencing author.” The man or woman who wants 
work and who goes for the first time to see a prospective 
employer, will at least make an effort to appear with a clean 
collar and well-washed hands. Not so the poor typescript ! 
Too often it makes its bow with frayed leaves and dirty 
pages, much dog-eared at the corners of the earlier sheets 
and with grimy margins to tell the tale of its wanderings to 
another eye. It is read—yes, indeed—though it may not 
be read to the end! Do we not tell ourselves of the many 
rejections of “ This and That,” laugh at the stupidity of the 
houses that overlooked “The Other’? But there is no 
doubt that it makes a bad start. 

Some authors have the absolutely maddening habit of 
packing their typewritten sheets loosely in a brown paper 
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parcel, without even a paper clip to keep them together, 
Sometimes in despair the publisher—who is at this stage 
the publisher’s reader—or his long-suffering secretary, will 
pierce a hole and run a string through the pages. Sometimes 
he struggles with them as they are, the loose pages slipping 
from his hands to the floor and being gathered in the wrong 
order. Sometimes a draught from an opened door will 
scatter the leaves into every corner of the room. It is not 
surprising that the reader returns to this masterpiece with a 
certain prejudice against it. 

Another habit, and one that is almost as annoying, is to 
clamp the whole mass of typescript into a very stiff, spring- 


backed cover that grips the pages so far forward that the | 


first few words in every line are hidden. Try to push back 
the binding and the sheets will ooze out, and again there 
will be an avalanche of paper over the reader’s table and 
his knees. 

Even worse is the author who economises in paper and 
whose work is typed on very thin “ flimsy,” through which 
the lines of the next page peer like ghosts through a window. 
Or the one who uses what appears to be a pale grey type- 
writer ribbon; or who sends a carbon copy, so faint and 
blurred as to be hardly readable at all. Certain authors 
have been known to send thousands of words typed in red 
on thin tinted paper! It is noteworthy that it is always 
the author of the most illegible typescript—or even manu- 
script—who telephones the oftenest to ask for an early 
decision! It is true that genius is notoriously careless about 
appearances. But the greatest work would make a bad 
impression typed on a machine which leaves the letter M, 
for example, to be represented in every word by a blank. 
We are not looking for genius. We might not always know 
what to do with it if we found it. We want good, saleable 
mediocrity, and it is unfortunately true that the writers who 
cannot clean their typewriters or fasten their sheets together 
can very seldom tell a story either. 

It is obvious that no publisher is going to send back a 
work of real imagination, or even a moderately well-written 
book, on account of mistakes in spelling and punctuation. 
Many of the wisest men and women have never mastered the 
spelling of their own language. There are faults in grammar 
that we all make. But someone has got to put these things 
right before the typescript goes to the printer. That someone 
will presumably do this in time paid for by the publisher. 
The writer who tells us on the first page that “‘ everyone went 
back to their places ”’ or that Angela’s eyes were “ beautifull,” 
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or who turns the Jane of Chapter One into Margaret in 
Chapter Seven and back again to Jane in Chapter Seventeen, 
has got to tell an exceedingly good story to be worth all the 
trouble he will cause. Some writers seem unable to realize 
that readers—not publishers’ readers, but book-buyers and 
library subscribers—resent slip-shod methods of story-telling. 
Why let your heroine live at Winchester and send her there 
by train from Charing Cross? Why introduce Edwin to 
Angelina at the Derby and let them meet the following week 
at an Easter house party ? Why show a fond father tossing 
up to the ceiling the child who, as you told us in a previous 
chapter, was seven years old ? 

Stevenson wrote with a map and calendar beside him. 
These are not things to be despised by any writer. A carefully 
worked-out table of relationships, a list of dates and ages, 
will make it impossible for the heroine to have been widowed 
in the Great War and yet be twenty-five in 1930, or for the 
hero to be at Eton at a time when he should either be cutting 
his first teeth or coming of age! Publishers’ readers, at the 
end of a long day perhaps, have been known to fling pettishly 
aside a book in which they find a No. 13 ’bus going up 
Piccadilly, or a nightingale singing in the woods of Wales! 
A worker whose best tool should be his imagination must 
sometimes use that tool carelessly, no doubt. But minor 
carelessness over points of detail may have a far more 
damaging effect upon a book than a badly drawn character 
or a clumsy plot. 

About half the typescripts that come to an average 
publisher’s office are clean and tidy; about three-quarters 
are well punctuated and well spelt. But not more than one 
writer in fifty does what is done by every chocolate-maker 
who marks his packets “hard” or “cream,” and tells the 
publisher what is in the bundle before him. Some writers 
send with their typescript a draft of what they consider would 
be a suitable “ blurb ”’ for the jacket of the book—and these 
writers are not, as a rule, overcome by modesty. Or one 
may explain that she is the great-niece of Sir Timothy 
Tyddliwynks ; another that he has travelled in the United 
States. The publisher does not want to know how good the 
author thinks the book, or irrelevant facts about the writer’s 
private life. He wants to know what sort of a book it is. 
Most big publishing houses have “ panels”’ of readers. The 
briefest possible summary—“ Historical romance of sixteenth 
century : scene laid in England and Spain : famous characters 
such as Queen Elizabeth and Shakespeare appear ’’—would 
ensure that the book was sent at once to Mr. Jones, who 
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specializes in historical fiction, and not to Mr. Brown, the 
detective-story reader, to whom, on the strength of its title, 
“ Caught in a Maze,” it has been handed. The modern habit 
of giving cryptic names to biographical studies might send 
“The Rising Sun” to the travelled reader who knows the 
Far East, unless a note made it plain that it is the life story 
of a future Prime Minister. A short, clear summary of 
contents will do far more to smooth the path of a typescript 
than any number of letters of recommendation from the 
publisher’s private friends. 

There is a type of writer who seems to pick out a pub- 
lisher’s name at random from a list of such names, and who 
sends to him something that he could not, in any circum- 
stances, include in his list. There is the other type, who 


reads a publisher’s lists with the wrong sort of attention, and | 


sends to him work that is as closely as possible a copy of 
something he has published already. It should be obvious, 
even to the “commencing author,” that it would be no 
good sending a book modelled on the work of Mr. Bertrand 
Russell and D. H. Lawrence to a publishing house that 
specializes in serious books on the Church of England. The 
fact that a firm has had a success with a book on ‘‘ The Habits 
of London Sparrows ”’ does not imply that a book on “‘ London 
Sparrows and their ways” is likely to be accepted. One 
good or bad custom can indeed corrupt the writing world. 
Many were the people who looked over Mr. Aldous Huxley’s 
shoulder at other Brave New Worlds. The number of Jess 
Oakroyds, under different names and from different counties, 
who found their way into the offices of publishers after the 
success of The Good Companions would make a little army. 
Publishers, naturally, want to meet the public taste. But 
taste is a changing thing. To go on backing the same horse 
to win a race every year is a surer way of losing money than 
to put it on a different horse every time. 

The publisher, in everything he does, has to look at things, 
not from the writer’s point of view, but from the reader’s. 
‘Yes, but who will read it ?”’ is the question that has even- 
tually to be answered about every book that passes into the 
category of “perhaps.” If publishers were not business 
men; if they were the picking and choosing lovers of litera- 
ture that the author likes to imagine, they might be glad to 
publish the exceptional, the fantastic, the promising book 
that will be a delight to a few. But publishers—or the 
majority of publishers, for there are still, to their credit, some 
who will count money well lost for a book—have to consider 
first and foremost, where fiction is concerned, that rather 
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prosaic, indispensable, generally middle-aged person, the 
average reader. The best advice that any publisher can give 
the average writer is to think of him—it is very often “ her,” 
by the way—too. 

The number of people who want to read about the aspects 
of life loosely described as “sex” are relatively few. The 
“commencing author” has only to think round the circle 
of his own novel-reading acquaintance to realize this. 
Impropriety in fiction may mean an occasional spurt of 
selling, but it is never going to help the reputation of either 
writer or publisher. Until a comparatively short time ago 
the best novels were supposed to be those that could be 
put into the hands of any innocent young girl. Books that 
dealt with the things that innocent young girls were not 
supposed to know had some of the attraction that seems in 
recent years to have belonged to spirituous liquor in the United 
States. “‘It is forbidden and therefore it must be nice.” 
Now young girls are no longer so innocent, or books need 
not be adapted for their reading. Scenes that even ten 
years ago would have been hailed as “ outspoken” and 
“daring ’’ have now no particular novelty, and the readers 
who used to lay claim to being broadminded by reading them 
are beginning to discover that the “‘ daring ”’ book is often, 
not only disgusting, but also exceedingly dull. With the 
decline of prohibition, in fact, the formerly forbidden things 
are found to be merely nasty. 

Some people are always attracted by the unpleasant in 
any form, and some quite young people like to show that 
they are grown-up by reading of the things that their parents 
will not talk of. And some publishers will always cater for 
them. But the “ commencing author” will be disappointed 
who dreams of growing rich and famous by being bold and 
broad. 

If few people like to be shocked by a book, fewer still like 
to be harrowed. The tragic ending, so easy to do badly, so 
difficult to do well, is the delight of the unpractised writer. 
There is a false idea among them that it is more “ artistic ”’ 
to end a story badly than to end it well. They think, 
perhaps, of the great stories of the world that have unhappy 
endings. It is true that Tess would not have been Tess if 
she had taken the right turning, and married Angel Clare. 
But tragedy alone does not make a Thomas Hardy. Too 
often the story that begins so cheerfully with dances and 
tennis parties, engagements and weddings, dies away into 
the sort of gloom that is simply futility. Tragedy is a great 
thing. To bring in death—serene and terrible—as a con- 
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venient way of rounding off a commonplace story is just a 
confession of failure. The macabre and the pitiful need 
skilful handling if they are not to be revolting or absurd, 
Here again, think of the reader! Imagine the tired wife 
of a country parson, taking a book out of the library and 
coming home for a peaceful read over the fire! She will 
spend a far happier evening with characters who are normal 
and contented than with the idiot baby and the husband 
who drinks. These are the things that she hopes to escape 
from in a book! A pleasant character will carry even a 
badly-written book a long way to success. A story in which 
the nice people prosper and the bad ones meet their deserts 
is bound to be more popular than the one in which vice is 
triumphant. We have all, even the most “ modern ”’ of us, 
an innate sense of justice that appreciates the “ triumph of 
right.”” And if the author declares that he was not writing 
to please the country parson’s wife and the frumps who still 
believe that good should reap its reward, the publisher can 
retort that these are just the people it is Ais business to 
please. 

Some authors seem unable to resist the temptation of 
setting their novels in—let us say—India or California or 
Fiji, notwithstanding the fact that they have never been 
to these places in their lives. An author who has been on 
no ship but a cross-channel steamer will, all unabashed, 
describe his hero’s life in His Majesty’s Navy. These authors 
should think of their books in the hands of readers who know 
these countries, or as being read in the wardroom of a ship 
of war ! 

The pseudo-scientific novel is one of the most popular 
and most dangerous forms of beginners’ fiction. The mys- 
terious electrical invention appears time after time. Every- 
thing electrical is very likely mysterious to the author, who 
may have no more idea what causes a light to come when a 
switch is pressed than what makes the sun shine. But a 
great many readers, with perhaps not a tenth of the author’s 
knowledge of other things, do understand these things, and 
the would-be terrifying descriptions of mysterious inventions 
will provide them with much merriment. 

Publishers do not, as a rule, know much more about 
science than authors do, and some remarkable accounts of 
“rays”? and “atoms” have found their way into print. 
But every publisher knows about and lives in constant 
terror of libel. It is not enough to state in a foreword that 
every character, place and incident in a book is imaginary. 
If Mr. Capulet Callboy, who plays such an unpleasant part 
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jn a story, bears even a faint resemblance to that well-known 
actor Mr. Montagu Mountabank, the publisher is taking no 
risks. This is a case in which the author should not think 
of the reader, for readers sometimes like to feel they are 
getting a spice of scandal, and enjoy guessing the faces behind 
the masks, but of the publisher and of the unpleasant conse- 
quences of trouble with the law. 

What do we want? It has been easier to say what we 
do not want—the dull, the salacious, the libellous, the depress- 
ing, the ill-informed. A detective story to please us now 
must be a very, very good one. The mystery reading public 
are as clever as habitual crossword solvers at spotting clues. 
An historical novel has got to have a sense of history—which 
is a very special sense—as well as a sense of narrative and a 
sense of style. 

Here, I think, we have the secret—style. If the author 
can write, if he has grace of language, command of words, 
thythm of phrase, he can write very nearly anything he likes 
and the public will read him. It is the well-written book 
that goes from edition to edition while the highly original 
plot and the daring situation descend to the remainder 
knacker’s yard. 

Learn to write, and then write of what you know. The 
life of a pigeon fancier, of a restaurant keeper, of a jockey, 
of a Cabinet Minister will always find readers if told with 
the simplicity and directness that may not be easily learnt, 
but which is the greatest literary asset that a writer can 
offer, or possess. 

Learn to write, and then write of the things all round us 
in these changing, unchanging, odd and humdrum nineteen- 
thirties. ‘There are readers who want to be taken out of 
themselves and given an opportunity of living, in their 
imaginations, strange and exciting lives. But there are 
other readers who like to read about things of every day. 

Write of little country towns, with their rivalries and 
friendships ; of the small shopkeeper and the coming of the 
multiple shop ; of the motor ’bus and its effect on the village ; 
of the Women’s Institute and the British Legion and the Girl 
Guides; of the parson and the retired colonel and the 
widowed lady on a small pension, facing difficulties and 
economies that are bringing them to the edge of actual want. 
Write of the country doctor (there is a fortune waiting for 
the man who can write his epic); write of the break-up of 
the Big House and the effect it has right down the scale of 
social life. To thousands of readers these outwardly prosaic 
things are the stuff of which life is made. Jane Austen did 
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not ask for a greater theme than the ordinary coming and 
going of people living in the country, and it would be worth 
the while of an author who despises the importance of style, 
to ask in any big bookshop how many copies of Jane Austen’s 
books are sold every year, and to study their “ going out” 
record in a public library. 

Write simply and naturally, avoiding the twin bugbears 
of sprightliness and pomposity. Write without political or 
religious preaching, for no one wants propaganda in a novel, 
Write remembering that the novel, far more than any other 
artistic form, is the mirror of the day, and that it is in the 
everyday lives of everyday people, and not in conference of 
statesmen, that the true history of our times is found. Where 
can we see the Victorian Age as we see it in the books of Mrs, 
Gaskell, Anthony Trollope and Charlotte Yonge? Write, 
then, about these plain, ordinary things of the real people 
of England in their real lives, and not the cocktail-drinking, 
night-club haunting cosmopolitans whose lives so few novelists 
know but of whom so many profess to tell us—and you may 
be read by posterity. 

A PUBLISHER'S READER. 
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SHOOTING OF AN OLD SORT 


HAVE you ever shot partridges with the shades of Archdukes, 
stalked stags under the aegis of dead emperors or stood in 
a hot corner at pheasants beneath the scrutiny of ghostly 
kaisers ? Many of us, at one time or another, have stood 
under a covert side at Holkham or Merton, at the Grange 
or in the Golden Valley, where memories of Walsingham and 
Freddie Fryer, of Lord Ashburton and Payne-Gallwey, of 
Huntingfield and de Grey, stand for ever as immortal epochs. 
These things come once or twice in a decade. 

You may kill your right and left at partridges coming 
over the edge of Itchen Down like cannon-balls, you may 
fetch your rocketer out of the blue at the end of the Cardigan 
or shoot grouse by the cartload at Langholm or on Bluber- 
houses, but it is seldom that the chance occurs of making 
such shooting in such places your own for more than a day. 

When we look back to those golden days before the War, 
when shooting was indeed shooting and bags were measured 
by marksmanship and the art of such great head keepers 
as Marlowe and Buckle, one’s mind flies to the tales that were 
told of the great days that were in Austria and Hungary 
when Francis Joseph sat on the throne and a Central European 
prince was a prince in deed and verity, and not a picturesque 
survival. 

Those days are gone. With them the princes and the 
great properties have passed. The estates that once were 
little principalities, run on a royal and feudal scale, the castle 
or the schloss a place of proper magnificence, are now, in the 
devitalized Little Entente, mere dull areas of Communistic 
and singularly ill-organised peasant proprietorship. In Russia 
the patronage of the landlord has given way to the pestilence 
of a famine subdued peasantry. 

In German poverty and the martial need of the moment 
have dulled the finer dignities of a once spacious country 
life. Poland, taxed to one-third of its national revenue 
in order to maintain a fear-inspired army, has little time or 
inclination for the sports of the field. Spain, boiling in the 
subterranean chaos of an impending putsch, has no time 
for any hunting but that of men and Monarchists. France, 
in any case, has never possessed the instinct that makes a 
country gentleman. 

Alone in Austria and Hungary, those countries which a 
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great English diplomat once described as “the last place 
where you find gentlemen in Europe,” the idea survives and 
is maintained of a country life that clings to the old gracious- 
ness of hospitality, the old spaciousness of sport. The estates 
are still intact. The old lords still sit on their land. The castle 
and the manor have not yet fallen. The money has gone, 
but the manners survive. That indeed, so long as Austrian 
and Hungarian blood survives, is inevitable. 


But here the march of armies, the rumble of revolution, 
has wrought its change. The great estates are no longer 
sacrosanct. They are open to an offer. But, as you might 
very properly suppose, that offer is not open merely to the 
highest bidder. The archdukes may be on the edge—but, 
bankrupt, poverty-stricken, they have not lost their sense 
of conducting these things properly. Shooting in Austria 
and Hungary has, in the last few months, been thrown open 
to Englishmen. You can shoot partridges, pheasants, stag, 
boar, wolves, quail, snipe, duck, geese, capercailzie, lynx, 
hares by the hundred and pigeons by the barrow-load— 
these are yours at prices which make a holiday on the Riviera 
look ridiculous. And you do not, at the same time, run 
the risk of rubbing shoulders with the Greeks and the 
Argentines. 


Many of the old aristocracy are offering sport on their 
estates, big and little, on which any sort of game, furred or 
feathered, can be shot. Roebuck are in season until the 
end of September. In August, partridges, stags, chamois 
and bustard are open to anyone, while in September 
practically every sort of game, including bear, are available. 
Wild boar can be shot all the year round. 


The charges for this unique type of shooting are said to 
be low, ranging from £60 per gun upwards. This includes the 
cost of 15 days’ residence at the castle or manor house, with 
full board and table wines ; keepers, beaters, gun and game 
licences, third party insurance, motor transport to and 
from the station or the castle or shooting lodge, motor cars 
to the various shooting points, and all tips. Compared with 
English shooting, the cost is ridiculously low. The interest, 
change of scenery and condition give amazingly good value. 
The sport itself, while it cannot pretend to the high quality of 
pre-War days, when money flowed like water, is nevertheless 
remarkably good. 


For example, on an archducal estate of 32,000 acres only 
50 miles from Vienna, a party of not more than eight or nine 
guns is offered a bag of 2,500 brace of partridges together 
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with all sorts and conditions of other game and wildfowl. 
On an Hungarian shoot of 7,200 acres, the bag offered includes 
2,000 brace of pheasant, 500 brace of partridges and 1,500 
hares, while to add variety, a Hungarian estate of 8,000 
acres, open to three guns only, offers three bears and three 
stags with such etceteras as wolves, lynx, wild cats and wild 
boar. With a truly ducal gesture, it is stipulated that no 
stag of under 12 points shall be shot. 

Chamois, stags, wild boar, wild cats, pigeons and all sorts 
of other odds and ends are offered on an Austrian property 
of 30,000 acres in the lovely country near Salzburg. 

Attractive though these proposals sound, it has seriously 
to be considered whether the dramatic release of such famous 
properties on the sporting markets of the world is not likely 
seriously to change the whole outlook of the English shooting 
map. It has been a serious complaint for ten years past that 
shooting rentals in England and Scotland—where ten shillings 
an acre, plus tips and the expenses of accommodation are 
the rule and not the exception—have not passed the bounds 
of practical value. It will be odd indeed if estates which once 
were regarded as the peculiar province of princes become, 
in these ultra-democratic days, the cheapest shooting grounds 
open to the ordinary man in the street. 


J. WENTWORTH Day. 


SMALL BOAT SAILING 


Tue English were always apt at managing small things. In 
history their small armies beat the giant hosts of the Continent, 
and their small ships not only routed the three-deckers of 
the Armada, but navigated seas where no larger ship had 
ventured. In this century our light aeroplanes in the air 
and our light cars on land are matchless mechanical products, 
So is it in the case of yacht racing; while our large yachts 
are defeated by the scientific marvels of the Americans, our 
small boats are supreme in design and workmanship, as well 
as in the way they are handled. Supremacy, however, in 
yacht racing, which is a cultivated art, can be based only on 
a foundation of skilled helmsmen and sturdy builders to be 
found not in one place, but in every harbour: there must 
be a race of men wedded to the sea and to their boats. Such 
a race is in England, and is part of the strength of her shores. 

All round our coasts, in every port and in every town and 
village which faces the sea, there will be found small boats 
from twelve to twenty feet long. Of all shapes and sizes, 
some tubby, like miniature paddle-steamers, some long and 
thin like sharks, used for all manner of purposes, as dinghies 
to yachts, as ferries from one part of a harbour to another, for 
pleasure, fishing and racing, these boats are part and parcel 
of the seashore. Every boy who lives on a harbour or comes 
there in the summer holidays learns how to handle one: every 
longshoreman does so for his livelihood. 

Everyone can appreciate the charm of small boats. A 
gallant impression they make, as they dart round the obstruc- 
tions of a harbour, the buoys, beacons and larger ships, 
responding to every puff of wind, or as they sail majestically 
in a racing fleet with their white sails huddled together. No 
one who has sailed in one will forget its liveliness, the way 
it rises to the waves, and on light days the odd tinkling sound 
the ripples make against its bows. Strange, too, is the heavy 
‘“‘erunch-crunch ” which it makes while pounding through 
short, sharp waves, just as if it were biting enormous lumps 
of sugar. 

Perhaps the greatest attraction of small boats lies in the 
skill that is needed to handle them. The well-designed boat 
is as sensitive as a polo pony, and a helmsman is as dependent 
on his hands as is a horseman. No man, even though he be 
a Naval officer or a great yachting skipper, can sail a small 
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boat until he acquires the feel of it; and some very notable 
seamen never succeed. The hand on the tiller must feel the 
weight of the water on the rudder, thereby telling the helms- 
man whether the boat is making the best of the wind. Too 
great a strain on the rudder is a sign that the sails are hauled 
in too closely for the course the boat is setting. The hand on 
the sheet rope must feel the weight of the wind in the sail, 
and must be constantly pulling in and letting out the sail to 
meet the varying shifts of the wind. Moreover, the action 
of one hand reacts on that of the other. The speed of the 
boat is dependent on the constant and accurate movement of 
the two hands, as well as on the shifting of the body’s weight 
from one part of the boat to the other. Such sailing is very 
different from that of the ordinary cruising yacht, where the 
sheet ropes are made fast, and the helmsman stands con- 
tentedly at the wheel, while the ship moves in state through 
the water. 

One finds out how difficult sailing sometimes can be, when 
one has to bring a boat up a narrow channel against the wind 
with the tide behind one, so that the sea is lashed into nasty 
short waves. And if the wind is coming off the shore every 
puff is uneven. The lee gunwale is often awash and, with 
the effort to avoid other boats by inches and to keep one’s 
own boat upright and running through the water, all one’s 
faculties are engaged. Here a man with a clear eye and cool 
head is the only trustworthy skipper. 

Before the War, what racing there was consisted in 
“ynenagerie ’’ classes, in which small boats of all shapes and 
descriptions took part in a rough-and-ready test of speed. 
The fisherman brought out his fishing-boat, the yachtsman 
his dinghy, and the amateur his pleasure-boat for the annual 
regatta in their own harbour. Each skipper had to sail his 
boat as fast as he could round the course, while observing only 
about three “rules of the road,” and using only one or two 
tactical methods of gaining on and thwarting the other com- 
petitors. Since the War, however, the whole character of 
small boat racing has changed. All round the coasts, par- 
ticularly in the east and south, there has grown up class- 
racing, in which boats built to specified rules race only against 
each other. Sailing has become more popular, and in every 
estuary, as at Burnham-on-Crouch, Cowes, and other places 
less distinguished, flourishing sailing clubs have sprung up, 
sometimes with and sometimes without their own local classes, 
but always with elaborately organised racing, yachting caps 
and duck trousers complete. 

The class that has become pre-eminent, not only in England 
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but throughout the world, is that of the 14-foot centre-board 
dinghy, built according to the rules of the Yacht Racing 
Association. This boat has often been said to be the fastest 
sailing craft in the world for its size. In any case it travels 
as quickly as a 20-foot boat of older design, and is certainly a 
marvel of lightness, speed and technically efficient construc- 
tion. Built according to a few simple rules of the Y.R.A,, 
the improvements in its design have been the outcome of a 
battle of wits on the part of the designers to get the last 
ounce out of those rules. Men have become world-famous in 
designing these racing machines. The Y.R.A. intended to 
promote the design of a boat suitable for amateurs with small 
purses, for those numbers of men and boys who enjoy sailing 
at week-ends and during the holidays. When the class was 
started, some ten years ago, a well-finished little craft could 
be constructed for some £50. Now that over three hundred 
boats have been built to the rules, and use has been made 
of every conceivable development of science, they can cost 
over £150 apiece. And to keep up to date and level with the 
development of their design it is advisable every season or two 
to purchase a new boat. 

To give some idea of the intricacies of their present design, 
a few details must be explained. 

The original rig was the square-shaped lugsail : it was 
succeeded by the tall, narrow and triangular Bermuda sail 
which drives the boat more closely into the wind, when 
sailing against it. The mast may not exceed 25 feet in 
height: it is now built in streamlined shape, is hollow, and 
can be picked up with the finger of one hand. The halyards 
for hauling up the sail now run down inside the mast, and 
are worked by a duralumin winch, the handle of which is left 
on the shore during racing for the sake of lightness. The 
hull of the boat is so light that a man must move about as 
stealthily as a cat. But for all that, they are extremely sea- 
worthy, and in the words of one old salt, they stand up to the 
sea and wind “as stiff as a little church.” 

The whole art of racing these boats, moreover, has changed. 
The sailing of a simple race round a course has developed 
into a complicated science with moves and counter-moves 
as on a chess-board. Whereas a few years ago, to get to wind- 
ward of a rival or to drive him out of his course if he was 
overtaking one was the height of tactical skill, it has now 
become a move in the game for the helmsman to drive his 
boat to leeward of another or to diminish his speed deliber- 
ately, in order to improve position. One expert has estimated 
that there are two hundred kinds of duels that can be fought 
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with other boats, and over fifty ways of approaching and 
rounding buoys in company with a rival. 

Instead of, as previously, the boats being left between 
races to ride at anchor or to lie on the mud at the ebb of the 
tide, they are now taken out of the water and garaged on 
shore. The man who makes a business of racing will put his 
craft on a motor-trailer and tow it on road from port to port 
to carry off the prizes of innumerable regattas. And to make 
it glide more readily through the water, the bottom of a boat 
is scrubbed and polished between every race with all manner 
of secret preparations—the most secret of all being the white 
of egg! 

> then, in brief, is the art of small boat racing in 1933. 
Whether competitors will think it worth the increasing expen- 
diture of time and money remains to be seen. When sport 
becomes a business and recreation a burden, these must carry 
with them the seeds of their own decay. Murmurs and pro- 
tests have been heard against its complexity. The Germans 
have made an effort at producing a standard and inexpensive 
ship in the “‘ Sharpie,” a flat-bottomed boat which can be 
built with the minimum of labour to one unchanging design. 
It is, however, merely a racing machine, and not a develop- 
ment of a boat indigenous to these islands. Nor is it dry for 
sailing, and with its faults it is not likely to become popular 
in this country. 

Whatever the future of racing, the local classes peculiar 
to each harbour and estuary will always remain. Such boats 
as these, which can be used for pleasure sailing as well as for 
racing, are built by a local builder who often has generations 
of boat-building in his blood: and they are built to suit the 
local waters. If men cease from hunting prizes, and are 
content to make the most of the resources of their own neigh- 
bourhood, and if men prefer that racing should remain a 
pleasure rather than a business, then these boats will come 
into their own. 

At all events, whether one races or sails a small boat, 
nobody can deny one the tang of the salt water, the crispness 
of the spray on one’s face, the feeling of being alive on the sea, 
and the delight of a healthy sport that encourages so many 
of the manly virtues. 

RoGER GRESHAM COOKE. 


LAWN TENNIS OUTLOOK 


By her victory over France in the Challenge Round of the 
Davis Cup Competition, Great Britain has, after a long 
eclipse, at last regained her supremacy in the lawn tennis 
world. Our victorious Davis Cup Team deserve the highest 
praise for successfully concluding a campaign which has been 
waged from early April till late July, against the cream of the 
world’s players. 

The Interzone Final, against the United States, was 
regarded as the “ needle’ match, for it was felt that France, 
without the services of Jean Borotra in the singles, and with 
Cochet past his prime, was unlikely to offer such stern opposi- 
tion to her challengers as had enabled her to retain the Cup 
for six successive years. Superlative play, on a court which 
suited them to perfection, coupled with some luck in finding 
Ellsworth Vines a little below form, enabled our representa- 
tives to overcome one of the strongest teams that has ever 
journeyed from the U.S.A. to Europe. This was followed a 
week later by a close and enthralling victory over France. 

Next year our players will only be called upon to defend 
the Cup in the Challenge Round, and there can be no question 
of our resting on our laurels, for we shall more than have our 
work cut out to stave off the attack of our challengers, whoever 
they may be. The Challenge Round in 1934 will be played 
on the centre court at Wimbledon. Strange as it may seem, 
the surface there does not appear to suit our own players 
as much as the slow sun-baked sand of the Stade Roland 
Garros. Overseas players, on the other hand, and par- 
ticularly those from the U.S.A., excel on the fast turf court 
at Wimbledon, where swift services and speedy drives can 
be exploited to the best advantage. 

In H. W. Austin and F. J. Perry we have two singles 
players who, if available, may confidently be expected to 
uphold our supremacy. In the doubles we are in sore need of 
a stronger combination. With the exception of a fine victory 
in the French Hard Courts Championships, the Perry-Hughes 
partnership cannot be acclaimed as first-class, and in Davis 
Cup matches there has been the handicap of Perry having in 
all probability to reserve himself somewhat for a vital singles 
encounter on the following day. It would undoubtedly add 
considerable strength and balance to our team if a new pair 
could be found, and Perry thereby relieved of the responsi- 
bility and fatigue of playing in three consecutive days. 
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The United States won the Wightman Cup held in America 
early in August. From our point of view, the first day of the 
contest was something of a catastrophe. In spite of the last- 
minute changes in the U.S.A. Team, when two reserves had 
to be substituted for Mrs. Moody and Miss Marble (both of 
whom were hors de combat), history repeated itself in that we 
lost all three matches on the first day (as was the case at 
Wimbledon last year), and then on the second day won 
three out of the four remaining contests. We finally failed 
in our quest for the Cup by four matches to three. 

It is a little difficult to account for the complete collapse 
of our players on the first day, when they did not win one set 
between them. Miss Round, Miss Heeley and Miss Scriven 
had all shown themselves to be excellent fighters when the 
occasion demanded, and yet they were routed. It may be 
said that the heat-wave partly accounted for their failure, 
and it may well be that a feeling of sympathy for the mis- 
fortune of their opponents in losing Mrs. Moody and Miss 
Marble, had the subconscious effect of causing them to relax 
their efforts. Whatever the explanation, the brilliance of 
Miss Jacobs and Miss Palfrey caught our players unaware, 
though on the second day, with their backs to the wall, they 
gave no quarter, and almost succeeded in winning all four 
outstanding matches. It was a brave endeavour almost to 
have changed what appeared to be a hopeless defeat into a 
gallant victory, and our American opponents are to be warmly 
congratulated on retaining the Cup in spite of the depletion 
of their team. 

It is unlikely that the controversy over the service which 
is now engaging the attention of the Lawn Tennis world will 
result in any improvement in the game. It is contended by 
some that a “‘ cannon-ball ’’ server has too great an advantage ; 
that these almost untakeable services tend to spoil the game, 
and that some modification of the service rules should be 
introduced to restrain the server of ‘‘ Aces.” One suggestion 
is that only one service should be allowed, and another that 
both feet should be kept on the ground when serving. It is 
interesting to note that Mr. Jack Crawford, the present 
holder of the Wimbledon, French and Australian Champion- 
ships, has a good, but not a hurricane service. Two of his 
Championships were won from a field containing several 
U.S.A. players, including Ellsworth Vines. Crawford is 
reported to have said that he does not consider any service 
to be untakeable, and he has gone a long way towards proving 
this by capturing several games on Ellsworth Vines’ service 
as he did during that memorable final at Wimbledon this year. 

KATHLEEN GODFREE. 


A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH ISLANDS 
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EXPLANATION.—The two upper curves represent the “expectations of 
rain ’’—not necessarily the “‘rain amounts’’—for Valentia in the 8.W. of 
Ireland and for London; these two places have been selected as bei 
fairly typical of British rainfall. In all three curves black shaded areas 
show the times about which rain is most expected. The lower curve gives 
an estimate of the varying number of places in Great Britain and Ireland 
where rain will be recorded. It should be used as additional evidence in 
conjunction with the curves shown above; stippled shading in this curve 
shows when rain is least expected. The diagram will usually prove to bea 
useful guide for selecting wet and dry periods of days in advance, but it 
is not intended to be used as a reliable day-to-day forecast. The day 
referred to is the 24 hours 8 a.m. to 8 a.m. The term “rain” includes 
precipitation of all sorts. 


The indications at present are :— 


(a) That, considering the British Islands as a whole, the 
total rain amount during the coming three months will 
be very near the seasonal average. 

(6) That, during these three months the total rain amount 
in the 8.E. of England, including the London area, will 
be below the normal. 

(c) That during September there will be more rain than 
usual in the 8.W. of the British Isles, and markedly so 
in the extreme 8.W. of England and Ireland. (Septem- 
ber is normally a relatively dry month, giving less rain 
in all districts than either of its adjacent months.) 

(d) That during September there will be less rain than 
usual in the 8.E. of England. 
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(e) That, over the British Isles as a whole, there will be a 
slight but general deficiency of rain, as compared with 
the normal amount, during October. 

(f) That this expected deficiency will be most marked in 
the S.E. quarter of England. (October is normally the 
wettest month of the year over a considerable part of the 
British Isles, including the 8.E. counties of England.) 

(g) That in the East and 8.E. of England November will, 
on the whole, be a wet month, with a rainfall in excess 
of the normal. 

(h) That in the S.E. of England the temperature during the 
coming two months will mean out near the normal 
figure ; more likely below than above that point, so 
that during October one or more noticeably cold spells 
may be expected. 


WEATHER NoTES FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Referring to the 8.E. of England, the following sequence 
of weather changes have occurred in the past at this season 
of the year, and—at the time of writing—something similar 
seems likely to occur again this year. 

September 1 to 7.—-A fine or fair period. The warmest day 
of the month situated near the end of this week. 

September 8 to 14.—A cold, unsettled period. ‘Two baro- 
metric depressions affecting the district during this week. 
Much cloud. Little or no sun. Recurring rains. Wind 
variable in direction, and frequently from some Easterly 
point. 

September 15 to 27.—A period of mainly fair weather. 
Showers or intervals of rain on two occasions during this 
fortnight. Four or five days of strong and squally S.W. winds 
early in the period. The wind falling light during the last 
four days, and inland fog developing at times, otherwise the 
conditions becoming fine and quiet, with a good deal of sun- 
shine and increasing day temperatures. White frosts inland 
at night on one or two occasions. 

September 28 to 30.—A changeable period, but with warm, 
sunny intervals. Another fall of the barometer at this time, 
but beyond local thunder showers the depression is not 
expected to affect this district to any great extent. 

Normals.—After the middle of September the gale fre- 
quency, which is at a minimum in June, normally increases 
appreciably. During September both the daylight hours 
shorten and the sunshine in the London area decrease 
noticeably. 

DunNBOYNE, 18.viii.33. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
ELLEN TERRY 


Ir is by now a commonplace that the publication of the 
correspondence between Ellen Terry and Mr. Shaw revealed 
to the public an Ellen Terry of whom few of them had been 
aware—a woman who was as fascinating, in every true sense, 
as swift in her play of emotion, as prompt to her cue and as 
sure of her effect when she wrote a letter as when she played 
a part. The main difference was that, whereas her letters 
cost her no labour to speak of, intense study went to the 
preparation of all her performances. In the joint intro- 
duction, by Miss Edith Craig and Miss Christopher St. John, to 
the new edition of Ellen Terry’s Memoirs (Gollancz, 
6s. net), it is said truly :— 

“Life interested her in other aspects than in its relation to the 
theatre ; she found it easy and delightful to express this interest in 
writing. Letters were her medium, and she poured them out by the 
thousand. There is no better way of learning a thing than to do it. It 
was through the constant practice her correspondence gave her pen that 
Ellen Terry learned to write with a vividness, a grace, and above all 
with a directness, which make her autobiography a notable piece of 
literature.” 

It is a pity that it should have been thought necessary to 
produce this new edition at so cheap a price, for the printing 
is not worthy of a book that should certainly be bought to 
keep, and not one of the many and charming illustrations to 
the original edition has been included. Undoubtedly, the 
valuable and careful editing together with the account by 
Miss St. John of Ellen Terry’s last years inevitably cause this 
edition to supersede the original as a historical document. 
Such notes, in particular, as the three on Edward William 
Godwin and Ellen Terry’s life with him, and those on her 
marriage to Watts, on her life in the Hertfordshire cottage, on 
her description of herself as “‘ more woman than artist,” on 


her private life in the ’eighties, and on the riddle of her very | 


cursory allusion to the Shaw correspondence in her memoirs 
are indispensable corrections and illuminations; while the 
appendix to chapter XIII giving the “frank and honest” 
study of Irving between 1894 and 1900 which was found in a 
“shabby little account book” is an extremely interesting 
addition to the penetrating and admiring, but also critical, 
remarks on Irving contained in the original book. All the 
more, therefore, I regret the new edition’s inferiority, in all 
that pertains to a well-produced book, As I write I have 
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before me the more expensive edition of the original, bound in 
white buckram, with clear-cut type on good paper, a little 
heavier and larger than the new edition, it is true, but the 
extra weight more than balanced by the many pictures of 
Ellen Terry at her loveliest ; here is the sixteen-year-old girl 
who appealed to Watts’s eye, here the Portia who suddenly, as 
she records, had the “‘ awe-struck feeling ” of conquering her 
audience, here the Beatrice who was all Beatrice but her 
disdain, and many other shapes of what was ever Ellen Terry : 
it is a volume that nobody could take up without delight, for 
its form is adequate, or nearly, to its contents. And for the 
benefit of those who might be glad to know it, I may say that 
both this volume and its cheaper counterpart can still be 
picked up, on inquiry, second-hand at a very reasonable price. 
This is the edition in which it is proper to read Ellen Terry on 
herself, leaving the indispensable and admirable but unlikable 
edition now offered to rest on the shelf for reference. 

Ellen Terry’s Story of My Life, as the book was origin- 
ally called, was written to make money. Her daughter and 
her literary henchman record that she had lost the greater 
part of her savings by her first venture into management in 
1903, and that she regarded her autobiography as a pot- 
boiler, taking no pride in it. The scrappiness of its last 
chapters, as Miss St. John ruefully remembers, is accounted 
for by the fact that it was interrupted by the American tour 
in the course of which Ellen Terry married her third husband 
and temporarily lost all interest in her past. That scrappiness 
has been remedied, perhaps all too completely, by her editors 
who, as was natural, have had to have their say on several 
points of controversy, including those raised by Mr. Gordon 
Craig in Ellen Terry and her Secret Self; and this strikes a 
discordant note in the memoir of one who could never sustain 
resentment and was of too great a heart to indulge in public 
controversy. It is not one of the least of death’s penalties 
that the greatheartedness, the generosity and even the forget- 
fulness of the departed come to be discounted in the interests 


} of accuracy. But that is another reason for making the 


original edition one’s companion. What a book it is! One 
can pick plums out of it on every page ; and it would be hard 
to decide on the best. Now one is inclined to dwell most on the 
brilliant and vivacious sketches of people ; now one remembers 
the number of amusing stories, from that of Irving’s being 
bitten, as a young man, by the lamb he embraced in an 
effusion of tenderness to that of Terriss’s impudent killing and 
resuscitation of his mother; now one is impressed by her 
complete absorption in the work of an actress and the wisdom 
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of what she says about it ; and now one is carried away, as 
were thousands in her lifetime, by the expression of her 
fascinating self. 

The stories may be left to their readers, but the impressions 
of people cannot be so passed over. Many a novelist would 
have envied her swift, unerring stroke when she wished to 
make a person live again in print. There is a whole gallery 
of portraits in this book—her severe trainer, Mrs. Kean, 
bunched out as Hermione by layer upon layer of starched 
petticoats ; Charles Reade, “‘ dear, kind, unjust, generous, 
cautious, impulsive, passionate, gentle Charles Reade . 
placid and turbulent, yet always majestic. . . inexplicable 
and entirely lovable—a stupid old dear, and as wise as 
Solomon ”’ ; Tom Taylor, ‘“‘ too simple and lovable a being to 
be great’; Terriss, who reminded her sometimes of “a 
butcher-boy flashing past, whistling, on the high seat of his 
cart, or of Phaethon driving the chariot of the sun—pretty 
much the same thing, I imagine”; Sarah Bernhardt, “ as 
transparent as an azalea, only more so ; like a cloud, only not 
so thick. Smoke from a burning paper describes her more 
nearly’; and, out of the many impressions of Irving, the 
masterly comparison between the man of 1867 and that of 
1878. This last deserves quotation :— 

“Then (in 1867) he was really almost ordinary-looking—with a 
moustache, an unwrinkled face, and a sloping forehead. The only 
wonderful thing about him was his melancholy. When I was playing 
the piano once in the greenroom at the Queen’s Theatre, he came in and 
listened. I remember being made aware of his presence by his sigh— 
the deepest, profoundest, sincerest sigh I ever heard from any human 
being. . . . The incident impressed itself on my mind, inseparably 
associated with a picture of him as he looked at thirty—a picture by no 
means pleasing. He looked conceited, and almost savagely proud of 
the isolation in which he lived. There was a touch of exaggeration in 
his appearance—a dash of Werther, with a few flourishes of Jingle!. . 
In ten years he had found himself, and so lost himself—lost, I mean, 
much of that stiff, ugly self-consciousness which had encased him as a 
shell encases a lobster. His forehead had become more massive, and 
the very outline of his features had altered. He was a man of the world, 
whose strenuous fighting now was to be done as a general—not, as 
hitherto, in the ranks. His manner was very quiet and gentle. “In 
quietness and confidence shall be your strength,” says the Psalmist. 
That was always like Henry Irving.” 

A friend of mine, who as a child often saw Ellen Terry and 
Irving at the house of the Lady Pollock to whom their long 
association was primarily due, remembers exclaiming to the 
former, after a performance of “ Becket,” how wonderful 
Irving had been and her reply: “ Why, of course he acts 
Becket well, because he is just himself, a saint.’’ It is only 


right to recall this, since Ellen Terry was a clear-sighted critic 
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of a great partner, though not so severe a one as Mr. Shaw 
desired. She admired his generalship and his tenacity of will, 
for instance, while deploring his unwillingness to take advice 
from others, especially from herself. Though her keen in- 
stinctive taste in all the plastic and decorative side of her art 
was of service to him, she felt that he availed himself of it too 
seldom. He could condemn a set ruthlessly if it did not fit 
his dramatic conception, but by purely pictorial beauty he was 
unaffected ; and this trait was amusingly illustrated when, as 
Bram Stoker used to tell, Ellen Terry appealed to Irving 
during a rehearsal of “‘ King Arthur ” to observe the effect of 
her long green robes against a back cloth of white may- 
blossom. ‘‘ How do I look, Henry, like this?” she said. 
“You look like a damned caterpillar in a cauliflower,’ was 
his weary and cross reply. But what least appealed to her in 
Irving, as she honestly remarks in her autobiography, was 
what she calls his egotism, his intense absorption in his own 
achievements. He was unwilling, she says, to appreciate the 
achievements of others, because “he simply could not give 
himself up to appreciation.” Irving, she goes on: “always 
put the theatre first. He lived in it, he died in it. He had 
none of what I may call my bourgeois qualities—the love of 
being in love, the love of a home, the dislike of solitude.” 
And she ascribes her own inability to understand this side of 
Irving to the fact that (sharply contested by her daughter) 
she was more woman than artist. Some people who knew 
Irving have felt that, in this well-known passage, she did less 
than justice to his underlying tenderness of heart, which he 
may have held in check when dealing with grown-up people, 
but undoubtedly showed to children. In my house there is a 
card written by Irving to the granddaughter of his Lady 
Pollock, who had expressed some childish raptures over 
“The Dead Heart.’’ On this card, which bears the title of the 
play and a coloured emblem, he wrote: “‘ My heart is living, 
A , and full of sweet thoughts of you and yours.” And it 
is interesting to note that, entirely different as were the two 
personalities of Irving and Ellen Terry, Eleanora Duse 
coupled them together in a remark which, as coming from her 
own exquisite human sensibility, must be taken as far more 
than a casual compliment. In writing to Ellen Terry after 
seeing her act in “‘ Olivia,” she expressed the very sadness that 
her own friends felt about her, that of seeing great and rich 
natures sacrificing their lives to art. 


“ Avec Olivia vous m’avez donné bonheur et peine. Bonheur par 
votre art qui est noble et sincére . . . peine car je sens la tristesse au 
coeur quand je vois une belle et généreuse nature de femme donner son 
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ame a ]’art—comme vous le faites—quand c’est la vie méme, votre 
coeur méme qui parle tendrement. douloureusement, noblement sous 
votre jeu. Je ne puis me débarrasser d’une certaine tristesse quand je 
vois des artistes si nobles et hauts tels que vous et Irving. . . . Si vous 
étes si forts de soumettre (avec un travail continu) la vie a l'art, il faut 
done vous admirer comme des forces de la nature méme qui auraient 
pourtant le droit de vivre pour elles-mémes et non pour la foule.” 

And Duse was probably right about them both, although 
Irving often seemed to Ellen Terry cold and ungrateful : but 
it is not for us to judge. Ellen Terry, twice gifted, has all the 
advantage with posterity. Irving could only reveal himself 
in one medium, the most transitory of all. 

Of Ellen Terry’s revelation of herself in that medium it is 
not for me to speak, since I only saw her act once, and that at 
Oxford in “‘ Captain Brassbound’s Conversion,” All that she 
says of her own training, of the need for intense study, of other 
people’s acting and of her own, about which she was extremely 
modest, shows her artistic competence and her sensitive 
intelligence. She had the highest ideals of execution, and 
was unsparing to herself when she failed to reach them. Her 
memoirs and her letters illustrate this profusely : and perhaps 
I may intrude another story related by the informant already 
quoted, to whom, when the child had said to her: “I cried 
when you went down on your knees” (in the “ Vicar of Wake- 
field ’’), she answered : “‘ Oh, I just go down with a flop ; not 
so bad for a woman of forty, is it?” I know those who 
consider her to have been a great actress without qualification, 
but on the other side there is Mr. Shaw, who suggests that she 
might have been one had she taken the chance. He remarks, 
in his preface to the correspondence: “‘ You cannot say that 
Ellen Terry, like Garrick or Irving, was a player by irresistible 
vocation. She was a player by force of circumstances. I am 
not sure that she would have become a professional actress if 
she had not been born with a property spoon in her mouth. 
Her natural taste was for pictorial art, not for histrionics.. . . 
Although she was soundly skilled in the technique of her 
profession she never needed to perform any remarkable feat 
of impersonation: the spectators would have resented it: 
they did not want Ellen Terry to be Olivia Primrose: they 
wanted Olivia Primrose to be Ellen Terry. Her combination 
of beauty with sensitive intelligence was unique: a disguise 
would have been intolerable. Her instinct was for beauty 
and for sincerity : she had only to play a part ‘ straight,’ as 
actors say, to transfigure it into something much better than 
its raw self.” 

Certainly, it is interesting to speculate at what height, 
sub specie eternitatis, Ellen Terry stcod as an actress. Sarah 
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Bernhardt inspired the marvellous tribute to her art of the 
famous passage about “‘ La Berma ”’ in Marcel Proust’s novel : 
no English novelist did as much for Ellen Terry. But then, 
what is all Mr. Shaw’s long epistolary struggle to snatch 
her away from Irving and Irvingdom, with its petulance, its 
cajolery, and its playful abuse, but an immortalization of 
another kind ? What would have become of her, had Mr. 
Shaw had his way and she had set about creating “a new 
stage world”’ under his direction, is a pleasant exercise for 
fancy. The influence would not all have been exerted on one 
side, and the dramatist might have been as much changed as 
the actress. Yet, making all allowance for Mr. Shaw’s bias 
in his judgment and giving all credence to Miss Craig’s in- 
sistence that the “‘ more woman than artist’ was a fiction 
both of her mother’s and of Mr. Shaw’s. there are one or two 
sentences in her memoir which throw a light on her own 
sincere estimate of her abilities. In one place, commenting on 
a letter of criticism from Charles Reade, she says: “ It has 
never been in my power to sustain. In private life, I cannot 
sustain a hatred or resentment. On the stage, 1 can pass 
swiftly from one effect to another, but I cannot fix one, and 
dwell on it, with that superb concentration which seems to me 
the special attribute of the tragic actress. To sustain, with 
me, is to lose the impression that I have created, not to 
increase its intensity.’’ She says elsewhere that she felt this 
inability to sustain in Ophelia’s mad scene. On the other 
hand, while gallantly admitting her inferiority to Sarah 
Bernhardt in pace in such a play as “‘ Frou-Frou,” she observes 
that in “‘ The Belle’s Stratagem ”’ she gave the public “ face 
and pace together, and they seemed to like it.”” Another 
illuminating remark of hers, @ propos of her success as Beatrice, 
is: “It is only in high comedy that people seem to know 
what I am driving at!” though she may have intended this to 
reflect more on her public than on herself. And another 
memory of the friend whom I have already twice quoted 
supplements this. Ellen Terry, on her saying after “‘ Ravens- 
wood ”’ : ‘Oh, I can’t talk because I’ve been crying such a 
lot,” answered: ‘“‘ I’m so tired of making people cry; I'd 
much rather make them laugh, you know.”’ Those who, like 
myself, never saw her in Lady Macbeth, Cordelia or Hermione 
can express no opinion; yet I cannot hide the impression 
produced on me both by her autobiography and by her letters 
that she was in her soul the very essence of high comedy, 
bright and variable as a fine April day, or like the face of the 
Sussex Downs when light clouds play patterns on it. 


The Muse of high comedy, as Shakespeare and George 
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Meredith understood her, has no need of any apology ; and 
that Muse must have hovered above Ellen Terry’s cradle, 
Her varied life, with its two abandonments of the stage, her 
many loves, her intense interest in things and people outside 
herself, her humour and her power to express it, her love of 
esthetic beauty and her hatred of ugliness, and her swift, bold 
handwriting itself all prove it. Even Miss Edith Craig, who 
stoutly defends the artist against the woman, says: “ To put 
it more clearly, it came naturally to Ellen Terry to dramatize 
herself. So there are hundreds of Ellen Terries, all genuine 
in their way, for there was in this extraordinary rich and 
varied nature an abundance of material for their creation.” 
Yet there is no record that there was a tragic Ellen Terry 
among them, for all her saying that she was always either very 
happy or very miserable. And Charles Reade, who knew 
her well in her youth, noted of her : “‘ Ellen Terry, a character 
such as neither Moliere nor Balzac, I believe, had the luck to 
fall in with. Soft and yielding on the surface, egotistical 
below. Varia et mutabilis, always wanting something ‘ dread- 
ful bad ’ to-day, which she does not want to-morrow, especially 
if you are weak enough to give it her, or get it her. Hysterical, 
sentimental, hard as a nail in money matters, but velvet on 
the surface’ ; and again later: “‘ This was written when she 
was under the influence of Since then, greatly im- 
proved : the hardness below is melting away. In good hands 
a very amiable creature but dangerous to the young. Down- 
right fascinating.” Making all allowances for Charles Reade’s 
own variability and petulance, this character well supports 
the ‘‘ high comedy” point of view. I mentioned her hand- 
writing and her hatred of ugliness : both are before me now in a 
letter that she wrote to the present Lady Pollock, refusing an 
invitation to ‘‘ tea and Miss Robins,” and referring to her im- 
pressions of “The Master Builder.” ‘‘ But how could an 
Architect of all people in the world EXIST in such an ugly 
UGLY house ?!!! I should die in a week in such a place— 
it’s not the poorness, but the excruciating UGLINESS.” 
Miss Craig writes a note convicting her mother of a very 
chivalrous forgetfulness of suffering in the short chapter on 
her marriage to Watts, and we must accept it. Yet, to the 
sensitive imagination, that chapter, the most moving in the 
book, is enough. What Ellen Terry remembered was the 
beauty into which, for too short a time, she was wonderfully 
snatched. She had already recorded how the introduction to 
Watts and his studio had dissatisfied her with the stage of the 
Haymarket. “I was just dreaming of and aspiring after 
another world, a world full of pictures and music and gentle, 
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artistic people with quiet voices and elegant manners. The 
reality of such a world was Little Holland House, the house of 
Mr. Watts.”’ Into that world she went happily, a bride of 
less than sixteen years, and it seemed to her, so she says in 
retrospect, “‘a paradise, where only beautiful things were 
allowed to come. All the women were graceful, and all the 
men were gifted.” The dream did not last long, as the world 
knows: and, as Ellen Terry remarks, those who can imagine 
the situation do not need hard facts. Yet, whatever, accord- 
ing to her daughter, she suffered at the hands of the graceful 
ladies, she avers that while she was with “ Signor,” she had 
no single pang of regret for the theatre. ‘“‘ I wondered at the 
new life, and worshipped it because of its beauty.” A separa- 
tion was arranged, and she was “ thunderstruck,” miserable 
—too miserable, most of all, because she was driven out of 
paradise into ugliness again. “I hated going back to live at 
home. Mother furnished a room for me, and I thought the 
furniture hideous. Poor mother! For years Beethoven 
always reminded me of mending stockings, because I used to 
struggle with the large holes in my brothers’ stockings upstairs 
in the ugly room, while downstairs Kate played the ‘ Moon- 
light Sonata.’ I caught up the stitches in time to the notes ! 
This was the period when, though everyone was kind, I hated 
my life, hated everyone and everything in the world more than 
at any time before.” 
OrLo WILLIAMS. 


THE UNEASY PACIFIST 


Cry Havoc, by Beverley Nichols (Jonathan Cape, 7s. 6d.). 
This book has attracted more attention than its matter 
warrants, because it reveals the mind of the man who wrote 
it. It is written in honour of the flag of surrender, the white 
flag, and the author supports the No King, No Country line 
that Pacifists adhere to. ‘‘ Patriotism,” he says, “is an evil.” 
To Mr. Nichols being English means nothing. And yet, if 
he had learned to reflect, he would realise that in no other 
country but England could he produce a book like this and 
continue to be tolerated. So that his actual personal safety 
at this moment depends on the purely English practice of 
infinite toleration and on nothing else. The book, however, 
is not the outcome of reflection, it is written by a man who is 
evidently both frightened and ashamed. We have seen such 
cases before and therefore we looked up Mr. Beverley Nichols’ 
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record in Who’s Who. Well, of course, there it was. Mr, 
Nichols, though he came to be of military age during the 
War, has no recorded war service. Whether from reasons of 
health or because he already preferred the White Flag to 
the Union Jack, he had the disastrous experience of staying 
at home while men of better physique or greater courage 
defended him. There were many such people, and, with few 
exceptions, they have all taken on the anti-British twist 
which is called pacifism. It is not difficult to understand. 
They did not fight, and they want to justify themselves 
before God and man for not having fought, not being brave 
enough or humble enough to be quiet about the affair. After 
the War was over and they were safe, alive and able to propa- 
gate their kind in security, they set about proving that 
fighting was wicked or that the gentle Germans would have 
done us no harm had they conquered us, or that we were on 
the wrong side in the War. Anything and everything to 
show that they had a moral right to stay at home and let 
other men do the work. For a long time, feeling secure, they 
merely took the lofty line of despising the soldiers and sailors 
who had protected them. Now they see war getting rather 
nearer and they realise that when it comes they may be “ for 
it.” When such a book as this is published, one may be sure 
that it comes from a man who is both deeply ashamed of 
himself and mortally afraid of the gas that may reach even 
the civilians in the next war. It should always be realized 
that pacifism is bred out of Internationalism by Funk. 
This book exhibits its origin in every tortured line. One 
can only be sorry for the man who wrote it. 


TWO BOOKS ON RUSSIA 


Hammer and Sickle. By Mark Patrick. Foreword by the 
Rt. Hon. Sir Austen Chamberlain, K.G. (Elkin, Matthews 
and Marrot, Ltd. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Or books on Russia there is no end. Mr. Patrick’s contri- 
bution to this inexhaustible subject is a dispassionate history 
based on experience of the Revolution, the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment and the Five Years Plan. Our author starts with a 
definition of Russian mentality. It is not Oriental, any more 
than it is European ; it can only be described as Russian. Its 
chief characteristics are : a complete absence of the quality we 
know as common sense, a devastating lack of any sense of 
humour, an inability to act as an individual, a propensity to 
sink through passivity into fatalism and a deep indifference to 
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human suffering. The dominance of these characteristics goes 
far to explain the course of events in Russia, but it is worth 
remembering that they are all negative. Mr. Patrick finds it 
increasingly hard to be impressed with the possibility of Soviet 
industry as a leading factor in the world of economics. It is 
too inefficient. He can only conceive our trade with Russia 
on the lines of strict barter, whereby we would admit a given 
amount of imports from that country and would return con- 
signments of manufactured goods of corresponding total value. 
There seems a great deal to be said for this plan. 

The Letters published in Out of the Deep, Letters from 
Soviet Timber Camps (by Geoffrey Bles, 2s. 6d.), go far to 
justify the above estimate of the Russian character. Their 
accuracy is vouched for by Mr. Hugh Walpole in a foreword 
and by Sir Bernard Pares in a note. Some hundred and 
fifty years ago Germans emigrated to the Lower Volga on 
account of religious persecution at home. They retained their 
dialect and touch with their original home in the Baltic 
Provinces. Owing to their superior intelligence to Russians 
their descendants rose to the position of Kulaks, or prosperous 
farmers, and in the “‘ drive ’’ of 1931 were transported to work 
in timber camps. In some unexplained way they contrived 
to get into touch with a philanthropic organization known as 
the Baltische Russlandarbeit and the letters describe their 
sufferings and needs. Everyone should read these heart- 
rending letters. An Epilogue gives the name of an address 
in London which will send assistance to these poor people. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Souvenirs of France, by Rudyard Kipling. (Macmillan and 
Co., 2s. 6d.) <A series of slight sketches, illuminated by the 
author’s genius interprets France to England. Mr. Kipling 
draws his recollections from provincial France—the real 
France—so little known to the English. He puts into a 
sentence those factors which colour the character of the 
people and help to render them incomprehensible to foreigners. 
It is the fashion nowadays to revive the recollections of the 
past one hundred and twenty years ; the Victorian Age ; the 
industrial revolution ; ‘‘ prosperity by leaps and bounds,” and 
so forth. A similar retrospect in France would include two 
revolutions and three invasions of her soil by a foreign foe. 
No wonder the French deal in facts and have no room for 
sentiment or idealism. As Kipling puts it, “ they have lived 
through devastating dramas of their own, the consequences 
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of which lie heavy on every aspect of their lives.” What 
would have been the reactions of Englishmen if the country 
between Canterbury and Bournemouth had been passed 
through a sieve for four years? The imprint is as deep on the 
women as on the men; “‘ faut savoir se débrouiller ” ; “‘ faut 
pas s’en faire ** ; there is not a Frenchwoman who does not live 
up to these maxims. Yet though as a race they are not soft- 
hearted, none but a Frenchman could have dealt as General 
Maudhuy did with the sentry who slept at his post. In truth, 
this habit of basing themselves on logical facts, not on the- 
oretical principles, has led them to goals we miss. They have 
founded a peaceful and contented Colonial Empire ; Islamism 
is happy under French rule. There has recently been a strong 
revival of English sympathy with France. We seem at long 
last to realise the steady faithfulness of the French. We 
understand and respect them, for they have learned in a 
harder school than we. This little book, in its subtlety, its 
insight, its depths of feeling, will help us todo so. Mr. Kipling 
it will be noticed, has dropped the swastika which has been his 
emblem for many years. 


A Septuagenarian’s Scrap Book, by Sir George Arthur, Bt. 
Foreword by The Rt. Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bt., K.T., 
Thornton. (Butterworth, 12s. 6d.) Sir George Arthur does 
not ramble over the field of the years; he presents us with 
sketches of aspects of social life he has known. The greatest 
success such a book can compass is that it should arouse no 
spirit of contradiction amongst the author’s contemporaries. 
Elderly people, when reading of their own past, are like 
children listening to a well-known tale ; they are impatient of 
any deviation from their recollections. The book survives 
this test ; the picture of the past is as we remember it and 
most pleasantly described. In writing of such people as 
Kitchener, Salisbury, Curzon, Haig, the author is telling of 
people he knew well. His sketch of Lord Kitchener is 
specially interesting, for it brings into relief the grasp of 
essentials and the gift of farseeing insight which differentiated 
him from other men. ‘“ I am not afraid in the least about us 
winning the war ; I am very much afraid about our making a 
proper peace and here I think I might be useful,”’ was a remark 
he often made to Sir George, and when we read of the terms 
he would have suggested to a beaten Germany, we agree. 
Illuminating is the extract from a letter from Lord Kitchener 
in 1890, pointing out how important it was that Great Britain 
should take up the task of re-organising Turkey, and suggest- 
ing that as ambassador at Constantinople he could do good 
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work in that direction. Had he been appointed it is more 
than possible that Turkey would not have been ranged against 
us in the Great War. 


Edward VII. An Appreciation, by E. F. Benson. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., 15s. net.) King Edward was beloved by his 
people. But although his subjects loved him, it never 
occurred to them to consider him as an interesting character 
study. Now that he is dead and his life can be considered as a 
whole, he is found to present a psychological problem 
and it would be interesting to read a novel written 
round him. Mr. Benson tells us nothing of the king which 
we did not know already, but he makes an attractive sketch 
by concentrating on two aspects of his life; the impossible 
education given him by his parents and his relations with 
foreign Powers, especially with the German Emperor. The 
author’s sense of fun finds great play in describing the Prince 
of Wales’s early training. It is probably a fault to be as 
faultless as the Prince Consort was, and both he and Queen 
Victoria lacked humour. It is to King Edward’s credit that 
he emerged from the ordeal of education with his qualities 
unimpaired and his sense of the duties of kingship unabated. 
In dealing with Anglo-German relations, Mr. Benson describes 
the German Emperor’s personality in detail ; the book might 
almost be named Edward VII and William II. 


Edwardian England. A Symposium. Edited by F. J. C. 
Hearnshaw, M.A., LL.D. (Ernest Benn, Ltd., 10s. 6d. net.) 
This book embodies a series of ten lectures delivered at King’s 
College, London, each lecture being the work of a different 
author. The Edwardian Age is in fashion at the moment and 
there is also a vogue in collective authorship. In theory it 
seems attractive to pick all the best brains on any given 
subject ; in practice the result has its drawbacks. When one 
man writes a book, a point of view persists through it, subjects 
can be interwoven, and it is possible to diverge at moments 
into a lighter vein. When ten men write ten chapters, each 
covers his ground in so many pages, and the result is a relent- 
less résumé, at times degenerating into a catalogue. The 
only thread of unity here consists in the fact that the writers 
are professors, and share the academic outlook. Compression is 
here and there responsible for a superficial rendering of 
history which verges on inaccuracy. For instance, it should 
have been made clear, it is the whole essence of the ques- 
tion, that the difference between Chamberlain and Ritchie in 
1903 lay, not in the abandonment of the duty on corn, but in 
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the fact that Ritchie, though he had no objection to a duty on 
all imported corn, refused to retain it on foreign and take it off 
Empire corn, which would have established Imperial Prefer- 
ence by the removal of a duty, and it is over-sanguine to state 
that through the grant of self-government, South Africa has 
become a pillar of the Empire. As always happens in such 
cases, the essays vary in merit. The Dean of Exeter makes a 
success of his study of religion, Professor Seton-Watson writes 
clearly and sensibly of the foreign relations of this country. 
In the essay on the Empire, Professor Newton is entirely 
wrapped up in the rise of self-governing institutions in the 
Dominions, culminating in the Statute of Westminster. 
Empire development interests him not at all, and emigration 
is not mentioned. A tinge of academic Liberalism and of 
faintly troubled faith in democracy colours much of the book. 


Poland, by Roman Dyboski. ‘‘ The Modern World ”’ Series. 
(Ernest Benn, Ltd., 21s. net.) In view of persistent German 
and Russian propaganda it is as well that Poland should be 
added to the Modern World series, and Mr. H. A. L. Fisher 
has displayed judgment in selecting a distinguished Pole as 
the author, so that, in Mr. Fisher’s own words, “ English 
readers have the full Polish case at first hand from an eminent 
scholar who passionately believes in it.”” Space forbids even 
a catalogue of the many problems facing this vital and plucky 
country, all described by Professor Dyboski with under- 
standing. So attention must be confined to the vital issue of 
the Polish Corridor. Without this outlet to the Baltic, whose 
population is eighty per cent. polish, Poland would cease to 
exist. Alternative routes or solutions would merely place her 
at the mercy of Germany, making her partition between 
Germany and Russia inevitable and giving to the former more 
Polish territory than she possessed in 1914. This would 
create a situation much more explosive than the present. 
Poland, more than any other country, re-created by the War, 
is essential to the safety of France and England. The French 
realise this, but not the English. It is clearly established in 
this book, whose price is too high to ensure the wide circulation 
that it needs and deserves. 


The South Sea Bubble, by Viscount Erleigh. ‘“‘ Great Occa- 
sions’ Series. (Peter Davies, 5s. net.) The story of this 
great gamble comes at an opportune moment, for the world is 
still staggering under the collapse of the ‘“‘ bubble” in the 
United States in 1929. In 1720 the companies whose shares 
soared to such dizzy heights were for the most part fraudu- 
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lently promoted, whereas two hundred years later stocks 
intrinsically sound acquired wholly fictitious values. In each 
the root delusion was the same; credit was held to be in- 
exhaustible and a share to be really worth whatever people 
chose to give for it. Lord Erleigh writes with plenty of 
humour and a gift for epigram, and the astounding tale gives 
his powers full scope. The South Sea Company, which 
secured immortality in one brief year of existence, never 
rested on any business basis ; it was built on a quicksand and 
its founders knew it. Yet its rocket-like rise brought in its 
train a galaxy of enterprises too fantastic for belief. Sub- 
scriptions were actually invited and received for an invention 
known as Puckle’s Machine Gun, which professed to revolu- 
tionize the art of war, by firing round bullets at Christians and 
square against Turks. The word “ bubble” was not a nick- 
name coined by experience ; the ventures were satirized as 
bubbles when they appeared ; yet people bought shares madly, 
convinced that they had only to sell again to make a profit. 
It was the confirmation of Bacon’s saying which serves as a 
motto for this book : “‘ As for the chopping of bargains, when 
a man buys, not to hold, but to sell once again, that commonly 
grindeth double, both upon the seller and upon the buyer.” 


AUTUMN BOOKS 


All the books published this Autumn, 
wherever catalogued, listed, advertised or 
reviewed, may be obtained through any 
Bookshop or Railway Station Bookstall of 
| W. H. Smith & Son. 


|| EXPRESS BOOK SERVICE 


| 
Should any book be temporarily out of | 
stock at a branch of W. H. Smith & Son, 
| 
| 


there isan Express Book Service by 
which it can be procured for you by 
return and without extra charge. 


W. H. SMITH & SON | 


Newsagents : Booksellers : Librarians : Stationers 


1 1,250 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT ENGLAND & WALES. 
Head Office: W’. H. Smith ¢» Son, Ltd., Strand House, Portugal St., London, W’.C.2. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW LIBRARY 


THE brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller 
appreciation later on :— 


The New Commandment. By Pantecleimon Romanoff. 
(Ernest Benn, 7s. 6d.) 


This book fills the reader with a sense of wonder. Wonder that 
anyone should have written it, and still greater wonder that anyone 
should have translated it After ploughing through half of the pages, your 
reviewer was thankful to turn to the statistical pages of the Economist 
for entertainment. If Russians are not libelled by their novelists, they 
must be a dreary race of egocentrics. 


War, Sadism and Pacifism. By Edward Glover, M.D. 
(George Allen & Unwin, 3s. 6d. net.) 


The substance of this book was given in two addresses to an audience of 
pacifists in Geneva. The argument sums itself as follows. We shall abolish 
war when we have eliminated from the world the childish instinct—one of the 
deepest in human nature—which finds satisfaction in a popgun! Well, 
well. 


Beside Galilee. A Diary in Palestine. By Hector Bolitho. 
(Cobden-Sanderson, 7s. 6d. net.) 


A delightful book. From a garden on the shores of the Lake, Mr. Bolitho 
writes with charm and understanding of the scenery and traditions of 
Palestine and of the problems engendered by the Zionist settlement of 
the country. He sees the difficulties of Arab and Jew alike, as they pour 
out their troubles to him, and if an understanding of the problem be 
necessary to its solution, Mr. Bolitho has made a real contribution towards it. 


Indian Air. By Paul Morand. Translated by Desmond 
Flower. (Cassell & Co., 6s. net.) 


Mr. Morand exercises his gift for graceful description and analysis 
on the American Continent. He views it as a whole, as Nature meant it 
to be, before civilization split it into separate nations, but he practically 
confines his travels to the southern Continent. 


The Life of Edward Jenner, M.D., F.R.S., Naturalist, and 
Discoverer of Vaccination. By F. Dawtrey Drewitt, 
M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P. (Longmans, Green & Co., 6s. net.) 


A short and simple account of a great benefactor of mankind. At the 
end of the eighteenth century the population of England was and had been 
for hundreds of years country bred. It shows our ancestors’ lack of interest 
in wild life that it should have been left to Jenner to discover, amid a storm 

f contradiction, that a young cuckoo ejects its fellow nestlings from the nest. 


